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PAPERS FROM THE ERANOS YEARBOOKS 

Vol. 2: THE MYSTERIES 

Translated by Ralph Manheim and R. F. C. Hull. Thirteen distin- 
guished scholars discuss various religious manifestations that may 
be characterized as “mysteries.” 


6” x 9’, 450 pages, 15 plates. $5.00 
THE ART OF INDIAN ASIA: 


Its Mythology and Transformations 

By Heinrich Zimmer. Completed and edited by Joseph Campbell. 
Photographs by Eliot Elisofon and others. 

9” x 12”, 465 pages of text, 662 plates. Two volumes, boxed. $22.50 


EGYPTIAN RELIGIOUS TEXTS AND REPRESENTATIONS 
Vol. 2: THE SHRINES OF TUT-ANKH-AMON 
Translated with introductions by Alexandre Piankoff. Edited by N. 
Rambova. First translation of the texts on the four shrines that 
enclose the sarcophagus. 

9%” x 12”, 160 pages, 62 plates, 3 color plates. $17.50 


THE GREAT MOTHER 
By Erich Neumann. Translated by Ralph Manheim. An analysis 
of a primordial image which finds expression in early man’s myth, 
ritual, and art, and in modern man’s dreams and creative work. 

8” x 10”, 380 pages, 186 plates. $7.50 


THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE AND THE PSYCHE 
By C. G. Jung and W. Pauli. Translated by R. F. C. Hull. Jung 
on synchronicity. Pauli on the influence of archetypal ideas on 
Kepler’s scientific themes. 542” x 742”, 245 pages, 6 plates. $3.00 


PANDORA’S BOX: 


By Dora and Erwin Panofsky. The changing aspects of a myth- 
ical symbol in European literature and art from Roman times to 
the present. 8” x 10”, 200 pages, 61 illustrations. $4.50 


DISTRIBUTED BY PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 333 SIXTH AVE., N. Y. 14 
For detailed catalogue write to Bollingen Series, 140 E. 62 St., N. Y. 21 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKS OF PARTICULAR INTEREST 


A Letter from Li Po 


And Other Poems 
by CONRAD AIKEN. A synthesis of the musical form of Symphonies and the 


philosophical intricacy of Preludes and Time in the Rock is Conrad Aiken’s new 
achievement in these seven poems. The title poem makes a profound and beautiful 
statement about the function of poetry and the poet in society. The other poems 
relate to it in a rich and masterful performance by one of the great poets of our 
time. (A Caedmon recording of Mr. Aiken reading from this volume is also 
available. ) $3.50 

With recording, boxed $10.00 


A History of French Literature 


by LOUIS CAZAMIAN. In an exclusive survey of French literature from the 
beginnings to the present day, the author demonstrates its remarkable consistency 
in following a path indicated by national instinct. Although the mainstream of 
French literature appears, in relatively recent years, to have deflected from its 
natural course, Professor Cazamian’s study clearly shows that this apparent devia- 
tion is, in reality, part of a regular curve. $7.00 


Mozart in Retrospect 


by A. HYATT KING. A Mozart authority and member of Salzburg’s Zentralin- 
stitut fur Mozart forschung undertakes to fill some of the gaps in our knowledge 
of the composer by examining his reputation during his lifetime and noting its 
fluctuations to date. He also discusses the growth of the Complete Edition of 
Mozart’s works, aspects of his style and technique, and his compositions for 
mechanical instruments. Illustrated. $7.00 


Architecture 


An Introduction to the History and Theory of the 
Art of Building 


by W. R. LETHABY. Originally published in 1911 as a Home University Library 
volume, Professor Lethaby’s text is now offered in a larger format with additional 
illustrations. Basil Ward has added a substantial introduction on Lethaby’s own 
place in art and architecture, and has provided an Epilogue to the text. Illustrated. 

$5.00 


At all bookstores 
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The Editors’ Notebooks in Retrospect 


“On Reeking of the Soil” 


[1915] 


THE TEXAS REVIEW comes into the world with 
no mission, nothing so flamboyant or remon- 
strant or overt. It has in mind the law of 
thought and life and letters only; neither to 
upset nor convert the world, but only to speak 
with it in its finer and quieter moments. And 
this review does not dream—it cannot—of 
great popularity, with subscribers and revolu- 
tions, or of pleasing the general, for what be- 
gins on nothing but the wish to please the 
general, ends in being pleased by them. 

For the birth of such a venture no small 
amount of advice was asked, and sometimes 
taken: to include poetry in a respectable pro- 
portion to the other matter; to combine ar- 
ticles of varied interest; to eschew book re- 
views that are perfunctory and done on a for- 
mulary; to open on occasion the doors of our 
pages without the key of the Phi Beta Kappa. 
The strongest advice, however, and the most 
assured, was to let your magazine reek of the 
soil. 


STARK YOUNG 


Recking of the soil is a fine term, no doubt, 
especially when used by literary experts who 
never knew the soil. In the sense that the 
classic myth and classic art and classic poetry 
are open and clear and inevitable, full of 
beauty and the tears of things, as is the classic 
land of myrtles and white rocks and violet sea 
and hills, the phrase is a good one. In the sense 
that the old ballad of Chevie Chase is full of 
heather and frost and border hardihood, well 
and good. Only, those things seem but the soil 
flowering into human life. They do not reek. 
Your seeking is a modern affair, conscious, 
heavy with journalistic sweat. It is apt to be 
an exploitation, a marketing. 

Say, for example, then, that we should set 
ourselves to reek of the Texas soil; I have lived 
in Texas some time and am too near, perhaps, 
to know how to begin. Like Shylock, these 
Texans laugh if you tickle them, bleed if you 
scratch them, and if you wrong them are pretty 
sure to be revenged. That sort of reeking, then, 
will include Venice or Israel or England, and 
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Seven more time-tested titles 
for civilized minds 


THE VINTAGE MENCKEN, 
gathered by Alistair Cooke. 


A wonderful collection of Mencken's writings de- 
signed to revive the old and acquaint the young. 


POEMS AND ESSAYS, 
by John Crowe Ransom. 
The author's selection of his best work, including 
a new essay written especially for this volume. 


THE PLUMED SERPENT, 
by D. H. Lawrence. 


A great novel of Mexico containing the essence of 
Lawrence's search for the inmost realities and 
forces shaping all men and things. Introduction by 
William York Tindall. 


THE LAW OF CIVILIZATION & DECAY, 
by Brooks Adams. 
A daring concept of history that preceded Spengler 
and foreshadowed Veblen, by the brilliant historian 
brother of Henry Adams. With the original intro- 
duction by Charles A. Beard. 


THE DEATH OF THE HEART, 
by Elizabeth Bowen. 
Her best known and perhaps most important novel, 
now available in a paper-bound edition. 


THE ARMED VISION: 
A Study in the Method of Literary Criticism, 
by Stanley Hyman. 


A brilliant discussion and evalution of the works of 
Edmund Wilson, T. S. Eliot, R. P. Blackmur, 
William Empson, and other leading British and 
American literary critics. 


NO EXIT & THREE OTHER PLAYS, 
by Jean-Paul Sartre. 


Four remarkable plays, including Dirty Hands, The 
Flies, and The Respectful Prostitute, important 
contributions to the contemporary theater. 


95¢ 
each 


For descriptive circular listing all Vintage titles, write to 


VINTAGE BOOKS, INC., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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will never do. But, then, we have cowboys— 
in a fraction of the State at least—many of 
them young fellows with outside beginnings, 
in some college, some city, some enlightened 
land or other. I ask them to reek and I get a 
silly cowboy song, an imitation of Longfel- 
low’s worst or of After the Ball, cowboy songs 
whose music or camp setting is well enough, 
but whose printed form reeks less of the soil 
than of the semi-poetical worthies of school 
primers and almanacs. 

I find many Texas people hearty and busily 
rolling their tubs, like Diogenes, in imitation 
of the national bustle and stir. They remind 
me of the Golden Age or of Fielding’s Squires: 
they are full of fine scorn sometimes, or of 
youthful curiosity and concern; they are rarely 
snobs. I find cultivated people contemplating, 
or studying softly, or sniffing at life, as is the 
case elsewhere. The East of Texas is like Missis- 


sippi and Ohio and Middle France; the South 
is like Louisiana and Trieste; Austin is violet 
and open like Greece; and the West reminds me 
always of Mexico and North Africa. What 
then? We shall presently reek of the whole 
world—ah, that we only could, for that is what 
true literature has done forever, what we can 
faintly dream upon as yet. 

The one unusual thing in Texas seems to be 
the opinion at home and abroad that there is 
something quite unusual about us. There -are 
doubtless muances of experience, varieties of 
condition, that may appear in our arts, and if 
the soil of Texas happens to colour finely some 
literary flower, it will be a fine thing; and yet 
the Burbank method applied to art, though it 
may be very chic, is not like Aristippus, mother 
taught. The Texas Review asks of the critic 
and of some provincial citizens of the world, 
patience if we do not always reek. 


From “The Texas Review, 1915-1924” 


ROBERT ADGER LAW 


[1924] 


THE TEXAS REVIEW was born of a desire on 
the part of various members of the University 
of Texas faculty to have some medium of ex- 
pression for humane endeavor, for Matthew 
Arnold’s “criticism of life.” They were con- 
vinced that Texas was looked on as a utilitarian 
state, interested in cotton growing, in stock 
raising, in oil spudding, but not in spiritual 
advancement. They believed that this reputa- 
tion was ill deserved, that Texans have ideals 
as other men have, but that the outside world 
knows little of their intellectual strivings. So 
a fine group of university professors, with the 
sympathetic support of their acting president, 
determined to found a quarterly review that 
should set forth these articles of faith. 


For editor they chose Stark Young, an ener- 
getic young maker and teacher of literature, 
already author of several slim volumes of 
poetry. The managing editor was Percy Hous- 
ton, another young English teacher and critic, 
first to dream dreams of the magazine and most 
enthusiastic and industrious among its foun- 
ders. Backed by Battle, Fay, and Penick of the 
classicists, Woodbridge and Miss Casis in mod- 
ern janguages, Keasbey in social sciences, Riker 
in history, and almost all the English faculty, 
the magazine was launched and its first number 
issued in June, 1915. 

To look again at this initial number stirs 
sundry reflections. It opens with a personal let- 
ter of good wishes to Mr. Young and the 
Review from the English critic, Edmund 
Gosse, dated from London, March 23, 1915. 
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HAPPY 40th BIRTHDAY 


Celebrating birthdays reminds us of growing—children growing, seeds growing, coun- 
tries growing. Even Pinocchio’s nose makes one think of growing and how such small 
beginnings grow by leaps and bounds. Take a look at Texas herself and ponder how she 
started cut. My, what a change from that early beginning! 


Ever wondered what it would be like to have been in your grandmother's or grand- 
father’s shoes back in 1855 when Texas was one hundred years younger? How about going 
further back than that—way back to the visit of the first white man to the Lone Star 
State? 

Ever thought about what a newspaper 
would print if there had been papers then? 

Not all the newsworthy motions were made 

in Congress, you know. The motions and 

commotions made by Texas explorers, fortune . 
hunters, cattle kings, settlers, and politicians Ralph - Steen, Editor 
were fiery and dramatic, to say the least. 

Think of all the news they would have had—hangings, elections, mass marriages, explora- 
tions, claim-staking, revolutions, cattle drives, and inventions. Even then it was common 
to hear comments voiced on the indecency of women’s fashions. 

Interesting sidelights such as these have at last been collected in a most unusual book— 
The Texas News, which has just been released by The Steck Company. Written as if the 
reporter were on the spot, the news stories are dramatic and colorful, giving you timely 
news of events and people who made Texcs history. Numerous photographs of Texas 
heroes and early Texas verse taken from old books add an authentic touch to each issue 
of The Texas News. Get your copy today at your favorite bookstore. $5.00 
THE STECK COMPANY PUBLISHERS AUSTIN, TEXAS 


England was at the time all excitement over 
the World War, then in its first year, and Mr. 


Ways.” “Pump Room” papers were by “W.” 
(Edwin W. Fay), Carl Van Doren, and Mar- 


Gosse, unable to escape from that subject, 
promised that the Texas Review would “have 
the advantage of slighter competition in 
Europe.” He dared “to be sure” that under 
Young’s guidance the magazine would “uphold 
the banner of scholarly elegance” and “stoop 
to no word unworthy of the Muses.” The 
Editor’s own salutation consisted of two 
printed pages, in which he declared that ‘the 
Texas Review comes into the world with no 
mission,” that it “does not dream of great 
popularity” or “pleasing the general’ and so 
will not “reek of the Texas soil.” Tucker 
Brooke of Yale wrote discriminatingly of 
qualities exhibited “In Your Letters,” James 
Finch Royster commented on the late Madison 
Cawein’s verse, Thad W. Riker daringly pre- 
sented “The Case Against Great Britain” in 
the World War, while Lindley M. Keasbey 
characteristically denounced “Wealth and Its 
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garet Law. Poetry came from Madison Cawein, 
Maurice Hewlett, Eunice Tietjens, and Karle 
Wilson Baker. In its first issue, then, the Texas 
Review established the policy of printing con- 
siderable verse as well as prose, and practically 


all its prose was written by college professors. 
It carried informal essays together with serious 
criticism, and it studiously avoided the formal 


book review. 


When in September, 1915, the editorial 
board of the Review met to plan for its fu- 
ture, they faced the task of filling the places 
of both editor and manager, for Mr. Young 
and Mr. Houston, each, left the University of 
Texas during the summer to accept teaching 
positions in Eastern colleges. 

In choosing Young’s successor the Board 
considered enlisting two men for joint service. 
Personally I have always believed that if one 
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Anniversary Waltz 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


THE EpiTorS of the Southwest Review have 
said that this is the time of anniversary and 
this issue the palimpsest of four decades. We 
suppose that a review of any other span could 
yield a similar inventory of landmarks. A 
thought about mankind’s eternity was, how- 
ever, contributed by a sleepy GI at 6 a.m. during 


We're only 1/80th as old, but where 
else can you find 


e ONE SOURCE for paperbound 
books of all publishers! 
e No membership fee or obligation! 


e FREE BONUS BOOKS for pur- 
chases of $2.00 or more! 


Regular new lists of all the best in 
paper editions. 
WRITE FOR FREE 
MAGAZINE — CATALOG 


Tue Paper Eprrions Book CLuB 
2233 El Camino Real, Palo Alto, Calif. 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


the last war. He was spending his last night 
under the parental roof somewhere in the Mid- 
dle West. On the morrow he was bound for 
Ceylon, India, and, hopefully, the conqueror’s 
march through the streets of Manila and 
Tokyo. However, at this early hour in June 
he was awakened from deep slumber to be told 
that D-Day had arrived in Europe and Allied 
troops were storming the Continent. 

“Leave me alone,” he grumbled. “That isn’t 
my war.” 

Similarly it is these forty years that form 
our maturing segment. Another forty years 
belongs to the other fellow. And, locally, they 
begin with an aphorism by an earlier editor of 
the Southwest Review, John H. McGinnis. 
Discussing the laborious fixing and careful 
public presentation of our portions of drama, 
music, and palatially-housed tidbits of cinema, 
he said: “We are all present at the birth of cul- 
ture in the Southwest, but only as midwives.” 

This was all too true and, furthermore, we 
succumbed to the frailty of self-commisera- 
tion. Ours was the task of generating rarefied 
expressions of the spirit on the frontier, for 
masses habitually indifferent, preoccupied with 
more mundane problems of living (and we 
might say very well, too), and so untutored as 
to represent a hard, resistant surface to the 
etching tools. This was our lot, however, and 
we put up with it much like our forefathers 
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Publishers on the Plaine 


UNP 
Fall Books from Nebraska 


Otto G. Hoiberg 


EXPLORING 
THE SMALL COMMUNITY 


One of the clues to a democracy’s vitality is 
the quality of life in its small communities. 
To point the way toward richer group living, 
Dr. Hoiberg examines the major problem 
areas: business and industrial development, 
recreation, schools, churches, local govern- 
ment, medical care, cultural life, and beauti- 


fication. $3. 50 


Curtis Bok 
PROBLEMS IN CRIMINAL LAW 


The author of Backbone of the Herring and 
I Too, Nicodemus, drawing upon his rich and 
varied experience as a trial judge, discusses 
the future of the jury system, the psychiatrist 
in criminal jurisprudence, trends in the treat- 
ment of criminals, and problems in the sub- 


stantive law of crimes. $2.00 


Paul R. Stewart 
THE PRAIRIE SCHOONER STORY 
A Little Magazine's First 25 Years 


Intimately following the Schooner’s eventful 
career, Mr. Stewart explores along the way the 
growth and decline of Midwestern regional- 
ism and throws light on the “little magazine” 
movement in general, showing both where the 
Schooner is representative and where it is not. 


$2.75 
At your bookstore or from 


University of Nebraska Press 


Lincoln 8 


who had to kill an Indian or two before break- 
fast. 

The backward contemplation in the serenity 
of the 1950’s downgrades our chivalry con- 
siderably. We of the Southwest were not 
unique, and what has happened over forty years 
might have happened anyway. The forces were 
not entirely national but international. The 
pattern was not man-made but a universal 
trend in a world growing closer together. Was 
it not around 1914 that Woodrow Wilson 
declared that “isolation is a thing of the past” 
and that events were making us citizens of 
the globe and not a hemisphere? 

What took place in Texas and everywhere 
else was nothing less than a mushrooming of 
fine arts manifestations (we drop the word 
“culture”) from Poiters to Purling Brook, 
London to New London, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
to Edinburg, Texas. Some may have been 
laughable in their pretensions, seriocomic in 
their snob-drives, with a good deal of hobby- 
horse riding in emulation of gallops on Arab- 
ian steeds. But, if you had wisdom and a sense 
of humor, they were all surprisingly viable and 
steadily progressive, and betokened a rather 
universal taste for the delicacies that man can 
concoct and the beast cannot. 

In a year like 1915 there was a group of 
stage-struck juveniles in Dallas offering for 
widest public consumption a flatulent rewrite 
of Polly of the Circus. But this was also the 
year that D. W. Griffith released a motion pic- 
ture called The Birth of a Nation and the 
screen was never again the same. Nor was pub- 
lic entertainment. For here was a roll of cellu- 
loid that offered not two- to four-reel “chasers” 
from a vaudeville house but a drama of pic- 
torial magnitude and emotional sweep. 

The Birth of a Nation first played the 
“opera houses” of the country, those theaters 
that brought at an average $2.00 top price 
everything frem John Crane and Maurice Bar- 
rymore to Neil O’Brien’s Minstrels. The Birth 
of a Nation was one of the first photographed 
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dramas to escape the nickelodeons and house 
itself in the red plush and flaking gilt of the 
“legit” house. It seemed to belong, and so did 
the assembled ten or twelve musicians in the 
pit playing a special score by Joseph Carl Breil. 
Breil was a Los Angeleno who, like most, came 
from elsewhere, this time from Pittsburgh. He 
was thought very promising and the Metro- 
politan Opera once presented, unsuccessfully, 
a one-act opera of his called The Legend. 

It was his music for The Birth of a Nation 
that demonstrated the hand-in-hand march of 
screen and score to permeative and saturating 
estate throughout Christendom. Twenty-one 
years later, when the sensational radio pair, 
“Amos ’n Andy,” were looking for a signature 
song, they chose “The Perfect Song” from 
The Birth of a Nation. Cynics can add that 
Breil, who died in 1926, chose Gaetano Braga’s 
slushy aubade, “The Angel’s Serenade,” to 
fabricate ‘“The Perfect Song”—but this merely 
reveals that forty years ago the mass consump- 
tion of music was already requiring the utmost 
re-use of thematic material. 

The Birth of a Nation, as well you remem- 
ber, dealt with the “Civil War of the Rebellion 
Between the States” —and the jokes started 
there—and no picture ever was to capture the 
passions of the land again until Gone With 
the Wind. Producer-Director Griffith was the 
son of a Confederate colonel. His Birth of a 
Nation was fervent, not in argument, but in 
emotional approach to the Lost Cause. It justi- 
fied the old Ku Klux Klan as the answer of a 
defeated but still gallant South to the enormi- 
ties of Reconstruction. A mulatto was the vil- 
lain of the second half; Old Thaddeus Stevens, 
the congressman, was the Devil. A new civil 
war, happily only ideological, roared through 
the United States. President Eliot of Harvard, 
humanitarian Jane Addams of Chicago, the re- 
markable Booker T. Washington led national 
movements of protest. 

But The Birth of a Nation played every- 
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J. Frank Dobie 


© JAMES HIGHFILL 


TALES OF 
OLD-TIME TEXAS 


Readers of the Southwest Re- 
view need no introduction to J. 
Frank Dobie. They know him 
to be an authority on the his- 
tory and folklore of the South- 
west. But “authority” sounds 
like such a forbidding word 
when applied to books as enter- 
taining as THE LONGHORNS, 
THE MUSTANGS, and THE BEN 
LILLY LEGEND. Let’s say simply 
that when more enjoyable 
books are written about Texas 
and the Southwest Mr. Dobie 
will write them. 


As evidence we offer TALES OF 
OLD-TIME TExas. Exciting, 
colorful, romantic, humorous— 
we could trot out all the adjec- 
tives and still fail to give you 
any sense of the sheer enjoy- 
ment of Mr. Dobie’s new book. 
Order your copy now. Publica- 
tion date is Nov. 2. 


Illustrated by Barbara Latham. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES $5.00 


== LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Reviews of Books 


THE LATE WAR IN LOUISIANA 


Brokenburn: The Journal of Kate 
Stone, 1861-1868 


EDITED BY JOHN Q,. ANDERSON 


Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge 
$4.95 


Destruction and Reconstruction: 
Personal Experiences of the Late War 


BY RICHARD TAYLOR 
EDITED BY RICHARD B, HARWELL 


Longmans, Green, New York $7.50 


P. G. T. Beauregard: Napoleon 

in Gray 

BY T. HARRY WILLIAMS 

Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge 
$4.75 


THESE THREE BOOKS have three things in com- 
mon: they are good, they deal with the Con- 
federacy, and they center around Louisiana. 

They are good for a variety of reasons—not 
the least of which is that they are all well 
written. Not only is each of them interesting, 
but also each makes a real contribution to the 
field of Civil War history. They complement 
each other because each book illuminates a 
different phase of the war and the part that 
Louisiana and Louisianians had in it. 


Fine Literature Demands 
Fine Printing... 
LET THE 


of 


Fill your publication requirements 


E. J. STORM PRINTING CO. 


2230 San Jacinto Riverside 1938 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


They complement each other for another 
reason, too. The first, Kate Stone’s Brokenburn, 
is a diary; the second, General Richard Taylor’s 
Destruction and Reconstruction, is a reminis- 
cence; the third, T. Harry Williams’ P. G. T. 
Beauregard: Napoleon in Gray, is a biography. 
The first two are more or less primary sources 
of the sort which are essential to the making 
of the third. 

Kate Stone, a twenty-year-old girl who was 
living in North Louisiana at Brokenburn 
plantation when the Civil War started, was a 
unique type of diarist. Her journal, beginning 
May 15, 1861, is more than a record of daily 
trivia. A bit shy and retiring, Kate was never- 
theless observant. She had a sense of humor 
which stayed with her no matter how bad 
things were, and she had a certain knack for 
characterization and description. 

Since the diary is long—389 printed pages 
—and covers only seven years, it has some 
minutiae here and there. But because Kate was 
not a dull person the minutiae are revealing, 
not deadly. A fascinating picture of a North 
Louisiana plantation along the Mississippi 
emerges. There is much valuable social history 
contained in this journal: recipes, clothing, 
styles, and gossip; the gradual impact of war 
on a remote part of the Confederacy; problems 
of refugeeing (Kate and her family “refu- 
geed” to Texas in 1863) and romance. 

The diary is important from a social history 
standpoint, but military historians will find 
much of interest in it. So will literary histor- 
ians, for Kate was an avid and literate reader. 
The chief contribution of the diary is, of 
course, the light it throws on an obscure area 
of the Confederacy. Restricted in locale, it 
might be presumed to have a limited appeal. 
This is not the case—chiefly because Kate 
wrote so well, was so much involved in what 
was going on, and revealed so much of herself. 
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THE 


HAUNTED HACIENDA 


MADISON COOPER 


Madison Cooper’s first novel, Sironia, Texas, a Houghton Mifflin Fellowship 


Award book, made literary history. 


“Sironia, Texas is . . . as substantial a literary creation as Dreiser’s 
An American Tragedy. It belongs on the shelf with outstanding works 


of the American school of realism.” 


Here is Madison Cooper’s new book, The Haunted Hacienda, another novel 
of a Texas town captivated by a young man sent into “exile” by his wealthy 


Chicago parents. 


portrayal of Texas life.” 
$3.75 at all bookstores 


. . . replete with characters likely to linger in memory . . . brilliant 


Baltimore News-Post 


Chicago Tribune 
H.M.Co. 


This is a journal with sub-themes. Readers will 
be intrigued to find out what happens to “My 
Brother” and “Lt. Holmes.” 

While Louisiana’s ladies—‘‘God bless *em”— 
were loyally sticking by the Confederate Cause 
and doing much to maintain morale at home, 
the state’s men were fighting on numerous 
fields. Few fought with more fervor or effect- 
iveness than General Richard Taylor. This son 
of Zachary Taylor led a Louisiana brigade to 
Virginia and fought with distinction under 
Stonewall Jackson in his Valley Campaign and 
in the vicious Seven Days Battles around Rich- 
mond in 1862. 

Called from Virginia to the West after a 
bad wound, Taylor rendered his remaining 
service in an unfortunately obscure area of 
operations. He conducted a brilliant campaign 
in the Louisiana bayou region with few men 
against many, gained a fine reputation for his 
part in the Confederate victory at Mansfield, 
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Louisiana, in April, 1864, became Commander 
of the Department of Alabama, Mississippi, 
and East Louisiana, and was one of the last 
Confederate generals to surrender. 

Taylor was a Louisiana gentleman—well ed- 
ucated and erudite. He had literary talent of 
the first rank and his memoirs are probably the 
most readable of all the Confederate reminis- 
cences. Hesitant as most historians are to rely 
on memoirs written after the event, even they 
have to accept these. Taylor wrote fairly soon 
after the war, was brutally frank in his opin- 
ions and detailed in his descriptions. 

Destruction and Reconstruction reads best 
when Taylor is writing of Virginia matters. 
His descriptions of Stonewall Jackson and bat- 
tles around Richmond make superlative read- 
ing. But he makes his most valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of the Civil War when 
writing of affairs in the neglected Confederate 
West and in Louisiana during Reconstruction. 
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NEW TITLES IN 
SOUTHERN 
HISTORY 


THE SOUTH LIVES IN HISTORY 
Southern Historians and Their Legacy 
By HoL_Mes STEPHENSON 


Who were the pioneers in southern historical 
scholarship who made the South live again in 
the pages of history? William E. Dodd, Ulrich 
B. Phillips, and Walter L. Fleming blazed the 
way for their academic children and grand- 
children, who revised and greatly expanded the 
subject matter of southern history. 176 pp., 


ACADIAN ODYSSEY 
By Oscar W. WINZERLING 


Based almost entirely on original documents, 
Acadian Odyssey telis the tragic yet inspiring 
story of those Acadians banished to England 
and France in 1755. Finally, after twenty-eight 
years of exile, they found asylum in Louisiana. 
Their removal to America was one of the two 
great trans-Atlantic, mass-colonization projects 
on the North American continent. 260 pp., 
biblio., maps, $4.85. 


P. G. T. BEAUREGARD: 
Napoleon in Gray 
By T. Harry 


New York Times: “One of the strangest gaps 
in Confederate history has been the lack of a 
first-rate biography of P. G. T. Beauregard... 
strange because the Grand Creole who was the 
hero of Sumpter and Manassas was unques- 
tionably the most colorful figure among the 
Confederacy’s top brass...now this gap is 
filled and admirably.” Chicago Sun Times: “An 
obvious top contender for the Pulitzer Prize.” 
376 pp., illus., maps, index, $4.75. 


BROKENBURN: 
The Journal of Kate Stone 
Edited by Joun Q. ANDERSON 


Baltimore Sun: “The wartime journal of Kate 
Stone is surpassed by no other book in its pic- 
ture of daily life in the besieged Confederacy.” 
Jackson (Miss.) Daily News: “Apart from its 
great value as a social and historical study, 
‘Brokenburn’ can stand on its own merits as 
an unforgettable story told with a ring of truth 
and sincerity that fiction can never have.” 410 
pp., index, $4.95. 


LOUISIANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
BATON ROUGE 3 


These are the memoirs of a good soldier and 
fine man, well edited by Mr. Harwell, an able 
student of Confederate literature. This reissue 
of an old classic should be well received by all 
Civil War fans as well as general readers. 

Louisiana had a general of far greater repu- 
tation than Dick Taylor. He was unlike Taylor 
in almost every way. While Taylor represented 
the best “American” tradition in Louisiaha, 
Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard embodies 
the great Creole heritage of his state. 

Gallic and intense, Beauregard became the 
first authentic hero of the Confederacy. After 
he “reduced” Fort Sumter in April, 1861, he 
went to greater glory at First Manassas in July. 

Always a man with plans for great maneuv- 
ers, Beauregard unfortunately could not get 
along with austere, unbending Jefferson Davis. 
A corrosive quarrel with the Confederate Pres- 
ident resulted in the tragic waste of much of 
“the Great Creole’s” talents, and he was as- 
signed to relatively obscure duties. After a 
brief tour of western army command follow- 
ing the Battle of Shiloh in 1862, he devoted 
himself mainly to an able defense of Charleston 
from sea attack. A short reappearance in an 
important command in 1864 came too late 
for success. 

T. Harry Williams, Boyd Professor of His- 
tory at Louisiana State University, has written 
a masterful biography of Beauregard. Choosing 
as one theme the idea that the Gallic Beaure- 
gard was out of place in the Confederate South, 
he traces his pre-Civil War career carefully. 
Williams is primarily concerned, of course, 
with Beauregard as a general, and after a thor- 
ough reappraisal of his military operations, 
concludes that Beauregard was a “first rate 
second rate general.” 

It was time for a new biography of the 
“Napoleon in Gray,” and Professor Williams, 
who is well known as a historian of the Union’s 
coterie of generals, was the man to write it. 
The author seems to have caught the spirit of 
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the Confederacy (despite his Union proclivi- 
ties) and certainly understands Beauregard. 
His style is brilliant, as is to be expected. 

Brokenburn, Destruction and Reconstruc- 
tion, and P. G. T. Beauregard make up a Con- 
federate trilogy of real merit. Would that there 
were more like these. 


Frank E. Vandiver 


FROM EDWARDS TO ELIOT 
The Cycle of American Literature 


BY ROBERT E, SPILLER 
Macmillan, New York $4.75 


IT Is NOT ENOUGH for a one-volume diagnosis 
of our literary culture to be well informed; it 
must be well organized; comprehensive, but 
not stodgy; and its judgments must be sound. 
Spiller’s long apprenticeship in evaluating our 
literature well qualifies him to produce an ad- 
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A fascinating, exciting, full-length, 
full-breadth portrait of 
twentieth-century Texas 


LONE-STAR LAND 


by FRANK GOODWYN 


The best one-volume interpreta- 
tion of Texas ever written — its 
politics, geography, cities and 
towns, millionaires, agriculture, 
arts, problems and plans. Hand- 
somely illustrated. 


At your bookstore 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher : | 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. = 


GET YOUR 
SPECIAL 
TEXAS 
EDITION 
| NOW! 


$5.00 


mirable survey of our literary history. Respect- 
fully discarding Parrington’s economic ap- 
proach as inadequate, and a purely aesthetic an- 
alysis as insufficient, he considers literature not 
a matter of documentation but as symbolic 
illumination. He finds in he organic growth 
of the nation a parallel for the work of our 
major writers, a cycle of birth, a period of ma- 
turing, of fruition, and a return to the sources. 

Our intellectual history has had two fron- 
tiers. The first, beginning with such architects 
of culture as Edwards, Franklin, and Jefferson, 
proceeds in the work of men of letters—Irv- 
ing, Bryant, Cooper—through the affirmations 
of Emerson and Thoreau to the artistry of Poe 
and Hawthorne, and ends in the romantic crisis 
depicted by Melville and Whitman. The sec- 
ond frontier begins with the literary rediscov- 
ery of America by Howells and Mark Twain, 
realists both, while Emily Dickinson and Henry 
James linked their art with the inner life. 
Henry Adams, Frank Norris, and Edwin Ar- 
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lington Robinson dealt variously with a prob- 
lem in dynamics, after which Theodore Dreiser 
and Robert Frost ushered in a second renais- 
sance, brought to full circle by Eugene O'Neill 
and Ernest Hemingway. T. S. Eliot and Wil- 
liam Faulkner, relying on the uses of memory, 
conclude the account. We are now awaiting a 
leadership that can point direction. 

The author, without excluding minor con- 
tributions not mentioned above, rightly rests 
his case with the major writers. He courage- 
ously cuts down the absurdly disproportionate 
space hitherto allotted to our dull Colonial pe- 
riod. He skilfully links social history with 
sound interpretations of important literary 
works, and contributes many new insights for 
most of them. One might question whether 
Edward Taylor’s doggerel deserves the term 
“exquisite,” and whether Irving and the 
bearded New Englanders get a little less and 
Whitman, O’Neill, Dreiser, and Eliot rather 
more than their due; but these are matters of 
personal taste. The sections on Cooper, Haw- 
thorne, Melville, Mark Twain, Henry Adams, 
and Henry James are excellent. The essay as a 
whole constitutes a concise, sound, and intelli- 


gent handbook. Ernest E. Leisy 


UNIQUE RELIGIOUS PHENOMENON 


The Frontier Camp Meeting: 
Religion’s Harvest Time 

BY CHARLES A, JOHNSON 

Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 
$5.00 


WE ARE ASSURED from hither and yon that 
America is in the midst of a great religious re- 
vival. Witness the best-seller list, articles on 
religion in nearly any magazine, the American 
Legion’s religious campaign, prayers in high 
places, etc, etc. Perhaps church historians of 
the future will contrast our “revival” with the 
tremendous revival of religion on the Ameri- 
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“Edith Henrich has created 
in Person in the World 
the kind of tempered 
strength that will 
endure.” — 

Arthur Sampley 


Person in the World 
POEMS 


By EDITH HENRICH 


distinctively, and 
warmly, with quiet intensity 
and sensitive insight, Edith Hen- 
rich’s poems communicate her per- 
sonal vision of the depths a loving 
and compassionate human spirit 
finds in an American town, an 
American family, an American uni- 
versity. Some of the poems have 
been shaped with simple tools: an 
image or symbol has teen made to 
function for the inner world which 
does not always have an outer 
synonym. 


Though modern in treatment, 
these poems are never obscure, 
strained, or affected. Integrity and 
restraint are their dominant tones. 


Edith Henrich is the author of 
The Quiet Center, 1946, and was 
awarded the Eugene F. Saxton Me- 
morial Fellowship in 1952. 


$2.50 


SOUTHERN METHODIST 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Dallas, Texas 


can frontier; possibly bumptious America will 
be credited with ‘wo innovations in Christian 
history—the frontier camp meeting and the 
gospel of peace of mind, sanctified success. It 
is not hard to guess which will be the more 
significant. 

The genuine revival of religion on the fron- 
tier is colorfully chronicled by Charles A. 
Johnson, centering on the camp meeting but 
fully appreciating the traditional circuit rider. 
Apparently a not-so-staid Presbyterian, James 
McGready, held the first camp meeting, in 
Logan County, Kentucky, in July, 1800. Of 
those attending, a number camped out, at the 
site of a continuous three- or four-day religious 
meeting—by definition a camp meeting. 

In the next four years the device had swept 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North and South Caro- 
lina, western Georgia, Ohio, and neighboring 
states, and seeds were planted even into New 
England. Mr. Johnson is careful to explain the 
ways in which the camp meeting met the needs 
of frontier people. It was out-of-doors when 
church buildings were few and small. It pro- 
vided a highly sociable event when good times 
were scarce. It stimulated high emotion at a 
time when life was hard and drab. More than 
these sociological benefits, the camp meeting 
brought to the people, where they were living, a 
positive religious experience of high moral fiber. 

Mr. Johnson is fair, though. He does not 
gloss over the aberrations of camp meeting re- 
ligion—the screaming, the shouting, the “fall- 
ing exercise,” the seizures of jerking and roll- 
ing and barking—that were felt to be vital ex- 
pressions of religious experience. These things 
were multiplied by the high-tension excitement 
of the meetings, the testimonials, and the vivid 
preaching of pioneer evangelists. And Mr. 
Johnson admits the critics’ witness to immoral- 
ity on the outskirts of the camp, natural to 
great crowds and high excitement (and not 
unrelated to highly moralistic preaching?). 
Nevertheless, he concludes after ample proof: 

continued on page 368 
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Mark Twain 
Selected Criticism 


Edited with an Introduction by Arthur L. Scott. This volume presents the cream of Mark 
Twain criticism from its start in 1867 down to the present. Obscure essays are not 
reprinted by mere virtue of their obscurity, nor are famous critiques ignored on the 
grounds of their accessibility or familiarity. Quality and compass are the only guides. 
Critics represented in the collection include such writers as Bret Harte, William Dean 
Howells, William Lyon Phelps, Stuart P. Sherman, John Macy, Van Wyck Brooks, Brander 
Matthews, Cari Van Doren, Lewis Mumford, Constance Rourke, Bernard DeVoto, Lionel 
Trilling, and Henry Seidel Canby. October 31 $5.00 


That’s All For Today 
Selected Writings of Tom Gooch 


Edited by Decherd Turner. Foreword by Umphrey Lee. During more than fifty years with 
the Dallas Times Herald, the late Tom Gooch was successively reporter, cartoonist, editor. 
and publisher. Here is collected a copious cross-section of his writings — some serious. some 
light-hearted. Illustrated November 14 $5.00 


Housing in Great Britain, 1945-49 


By Richard A. Sabatino. Following World War Il, the Labor Party in Great Britain was 
swept to victory by its promise of drastic action on the housing problem. After a good 
beginning, however, the program could not be sustained. This volume is concerned with 
the reasons for the failure. Arnold Foundation Studies VI. 


December 19 Paper, $2.00; cloth, $3.00 


Recently Published 


The Frontier Camp Meeting Texas Folk and Folklore 
Religion's Harvest Time A Treasury of Lone Star Lore 


By Charles A. Johnson. Published in May, 
this volume on an important chapter in 
America’s history has been acclaimed by such 
authorities as Bruce Catton, “Explored sym- 
pathetically and with vast scholarship”... 
Daniel A. Poling, “You cannot afford to miss 
this book” . . . William Warren Sweet, “An 
outstanding contribution to the story of 
America’s beginnings.” _ Illustrated, $5.00 
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Edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. 
Hudson, Allen Maxwell. An all-time, all-star 
roundup of Texas folklore, the best of all the 
lively and memorable contributions in the 
famous Texas Folklore Society anthologies. 
"Texas folk are here in all the variety and 
flavor of their fantasy, wit and wisdom.” — 
B. A. Botkin, New York Times. 

Illustrated, $5.00 
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BOOKS FROM CHICAGO 


Victorian People 


By ASA BRIGGS. A portrait gallery of some eminently representative Vic- 
torians. Victorian People has already been acclaimed, in its English edition, e< 
a rich and worthy addition to the tradition of historical writing epitomized by 
the work of G. M. Trevelyan and G. M. Young. Illustrated, $5.00 


A Chronicle of Jeopardy 


By REXFORD GUY TUGWELL. A brilliant reckoning of the world’s frantic 
atomic scramble since Hiroshima, and an urgent plea for a new type of interna- 
tional planning as the only way to survive. 


Britain Between the Wars: 1918-40 


By C. L. MOWAT. The first full-length history of Great Britain from 1918 to 
1940. The structure of the book is that of political history, but social and economic 
changes and the characters and activities of the chief personalities of the time 
are given full attention. $6.00 


Biblical Religion and the 


Search for Ultimate Reality 


By PAUL TILLICH. The great theologian demonstrates that although biblical 
religion and the philosophic quest for Being are paradoxically related, they are 
not contradictory. An important and eloquent book, freshly illuminating the 
profound resources of a great modern mind. $2.25 


Martin Buber: 
The Life of Dialogue 


By MAURICE S. FRIEDMAN. The first book in any language to fill the press- 
ing need for a comprehensive study of Buber’s thought, this volume is a creative 
interpretation of Buber’s mysticism, his philosophy of Judaism, his religious 
existentialism, his “I-Thou” philosophy, and his attitude toward the nature and 
redemption of evil. $6.00 
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Milestone for a Magazine 


LON TINKLE 


WE ARE ACCUSTOMED to imagine that the 
rocket glare of important “little maga- 
zines” is destined to a short-lived lumi- 
nosity. No matter how colorful their 
careers, we tend to expect the noncom- 
mercial magazines to throw a rapid search- 
light on an aesthetic problem or manifesto, 
illuminate it swiftly and usefully, and 
then expire. 

One thinks of Cyril Connolly’s Hori- 
zon, or Margaret Anderson and Jane Heap 
with the Little Review, of Robert Penn 
Warren and Cleanth Brooks and their 
Southern Review. Or of Ezra Pound and 
Broom; John McClure and the Double 
Dealer; T. S. Eliot and Criterion; of 
André Gide founding the great Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise or of Léon Blum, with 
brother René, editing the Revue Blanche; 
or of Eugene Jolas publishing James 
Joyce’s “Work in Progress” in the lower- 
case transition; one thinks of the Resist- 
ance publications of French writers in 
North Africa, of Professor Leavis and 
Scrutiny. The roll call is honorable—and 
numerous. 

It comes then as something of a shock 
to realize that the Southwest Review has 
endured forty years, that—even while 
publishing authors on occasion who might 
have been found in Horizon or the Nou- 
velle Revue Francaise or the Southern Re- 
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view, authors who might have been found 
in British or European or “regional” maga- 
zines—it has achieved such a record of 
longevity. 

Mr. Connolly’s esteemed Horizon lasted 
for ten years, three decades short of the 
Southwest Review’s present age. Why, one 
wonders, has the Southwest Review been 
able to preserve its vitality and its pres- 
tige and its readership for so long? Why 
did not it, too, explode and expire? 

True, it is not the inevitable fate of all 
such magazines to explode or even to ex- 
pire. Some live on without ever striking 
enough fire to light up fully any realm 
of experience. Some are defunct, sticks of 
supporting wood propped in the ground 
for flares that never went off. A very few, 
like the Southwest Review, have been 
steady and sturdy sources of light. 

It is appropriate to use visual images in 
speaking of the Southwest Review. The 
region of the nation with which it is 
vitally linked, but not enchained, has 
many symbols to petition the mind to 
reminiscence, to recall. 

There are symbols of taste from the 
Southwest, specifically geographical at 
least for North Americans: the taste of 
chili and tamales, of cabrito and sopapillas, 
of pomegranates and son-of-a-gun stews, 
of hamburgers, barbecue, and pifion nuts. 
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There are symbols that stir the imagina- 
tion through the sense of smell, precisely 
as the nose-buds of a Frenchman vibrate 
to the mere mention of pinard and rosé 
and a fine. There are symbols of sounds 
and touch, but chiefly the symbols of the 
Southwest are eye-recalls, concerned with 
motion or its lack: the man on horseback, 
as indeed the caballero was once the colo- 
phon of the Review; the chaparral racing 
across the road; rains swirling in ballet 
formation around the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains; topsoil in flight to make new 
clouds to swirl again as rain over the Ar- 
buckles; many images of sight. 

But chief are these four, despite all our 
industrialization and despite the testing 
grounds at White Sands and Los Alamos: 
sun, space, sky—and silence. They shape 
a major southwestern mood. We like to 
linger. We like to look. 

And so the Southwest Review has 
lingered, and has looked long, until, 
emulating the visiting habits of the people 
of the region, it has come to stay. 

It is indisputably a part of the family; 
and it fulfils a major social obligation to 
the Southwest by virtue of its scrutinizing 
gaze. 

The Southwest Review is not the “Voice 
of the Southwest”—there are too many 
voices, too diverse and too varied in qual- 
ity for any magazine to want to be that 
typical or symphonic. Furthermore there 
are too many of those voices that nobody 
but the rightful or righteous owners of 
them care to hear. 

No, the longevity and the achievement 
of the forty-year-old Southwest Review 
are not to be attributed to anything audi- 
tory, shouted or murmured. Quite simply, 
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one supposes the literary historians of the 
future may see the Southwest Review as 
the conscience of the region, the cultural 
conscience attuned to a land of sun and 
space, seemingly motionless but full of the 
organic growth that yields harvests. 

For the Southwest is a land of move- 
ment, of assimilations, where Nature’s 
prodigality of space, vertical as well as 
horizontal, has accustomed its citizens to 
the long view, and to an extraordinary if 
unconscious attention to the “rhythms” 
of existence. Mary Austin, who meditated 
long on “the American rhythm,” was 
indubitably the chief loud-speaker — if 
one may speak so breezily of a great 
woman without minimizing one’s affec- 
tion—for the Southwest as a cultural unit. 

Her harmony in the southwestern land 
was not beyond speech, for she verbalized 
it often. But it was in a nonverbal image 
she found her hallmark for genuine har- 
mony, the awareness of man’s psychic 
identity with the rhythms of Nature. She 
preferred this way of receiving experience 
to what she called “our borrowed cul- 
ture.” 

Mary Austin thought this almost mysti- 
cal, perhaps indeed mystical, awareness of 
processes in man and nature—whereby 
matter was sensed in its primal form as 
energy—peculiarly American. 

In the Indians of the Southwest she 
was most intensely aware of this wisdom 
stemming from the landscape, from In- 
dian ears that could hear the inaudible and 
from Indian eyes that could see the invis- 
ible. She thought the Spanish conquerors 
had partially absorbed it. And she felt the 
Anglos ought to try to do so, offering her- 
self as a successful example. 
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Mary Austin was probably the most in- 
tensive and exhaustive searcher for a rela- 
tivistic definition of southwestern culture 
that the region has ever had. 

An early partisan of the significance of 
Mary Austin’s searches, the Southwest Re- 
view even in its later decades has never 
fully abandoned Mrs. Austin’s ways of 
search, though it has greatly enlarged and 
altered her original and fresh insights. 
Down to the most recent issue, “involved,” 
as Sartre might say, as the present Review 
is in international and global outlooks in- 
stead of regionalism, the careful runner- 
through of back files cannot fail to detect 
the pervasive mental legacy of the great 
woman who left Europe, where she was 
loved, because it “‘smelled too wine-y” and 
who came back to the fragrance of pine 
cones and sagebrush, to the outdoors in 
preference to the salons of Metropolis. 

And so at intervals the editors have 
scheduled special ““New Mexico Numbers” 
(always uniformly exciting) to remind 
the whole region that our most intense 
cultural preoccupation has ever been in 
the New Mexico highlands. 

It is not unusual that this pilot-plant, so 
to speak, of regional value-systems should 
have persisted so long in a magazine whose 
home is not in New Mexico but in Texas. 

The longest-shaping editorial policy in 
the life of the Southwest Review came 
from John H. McGinnis in the crucial sur- 
vival years of the late twenties and on 
down through the depression and the New 
Deal into the start of World War II. 

McGinnis himself wrote what is prob- 
ably the most charming and incisive infor- 
mal essay ever to appear in the magazine, 
a study of the civic mentality of Taos in 
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1927. Anyone who reads it will see how 
this ferociously independent and original 
(yet Thoreauvian) mind was enchanted 
with the New Mexico life-style. After 
literature, if not before, McGinnis loved 
painting and after painting he loved archi- 
tecture. He was forever commissioning 
painters and architects to write of their 
specialties for the magazine. Any form of 
construction, since he considered man as 
primarily a constructing animal, inter- 
ested him. 

What Mary Austin and Frank Apple- 
gate and Witter Bynner and others had 
done in their adaptation to New Mexico, 
what they had made into a cultural con- 
struct, seems to have nourished McGin- 
nis’ dreams for a crucially significant re- 
gional magazine more than anything else. 
They exemplified a process that was crea- 
tive, not a formula that was derivative. 

Always a man of the most scrupulous 
conscience, McGinnis saw, following his 
own training abroad, that Mary Austin 
had blended her inescapable sense of con- 
science with the Indian and pagan inten- 
sified consciousness. The same harmony 
once known in Greece! 

And, most curiously, an intellectual 
evolution quite like that of Goethe when 
he left off imitating the French to become 
himself. 


MARY AUSTIN refused to see genuine cul- 
ture as something “that accrues after pio- 
neering labors are done”; she refused to 
acknowledge culture to be mere imitation 
of the past, any more than it is unfenced 
self-expression in the present; she worked 
toward a concept of culture as a life-style 
that people coMPOsE (or construct) as 
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they come into a meaningful relationship 
with each other and with their landscape. 

Never formulated into a program or a 
manifesto or a credo, this perception of a 
culture unique to the Southwest but kin 
to the parent-spirit of true culture every- 
where prevailed for two decades at least 
in the Review’s policy. It also permeated 
most of the leading artists of the region, 
some of whom arrived at the notion inde- 
pendently. It remains basic, or so it seems 
to us, in the five men who have produced 
the most likely-to-endure books ever com- 
posed in Texas: Walter Prescott Webb, J. 
Frank Dobie, Roy Bedichek, John A. 
Lomax, and Tom Lea, all of whom are 
identified with the Review. It permeates 
the very best writing in Oklahoma, from 
Stanley Vestal’s excellent biography of 
Kit Carson to John Joseph Mathews’ re- 
markable and exhilarating portrayals of 
Indian life. Obviously, the same point of 
view informs such sterling New Mexico 
writers as Harvey and Erna Fergusson, 
Paul Horgan, Frank Waters, and Oliver 
LaFarge, not to mention the primary in- 
stances of D. H. Lawrence and Mabel 
Dodge Luhan. 

This feeling for the uniqueness, or 
rather the authenticity, of a specifically 
southwestern life-style was not, however, 
parochial or provincial. It could not be 
defined so much as experienced. 

Perhaps that is why it has, though modi- 
fied, survived World War II. And why 
it has survived also that most canceling, 
annihilating force on all individuality: 
instantaneous world communication. 

But there is another reason why this 
sense of conscience and enlarged con- 
sciousness combined prevailed as a mag- 
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netic center for the Southwest Review edi- 
torial policy. In a way, save for a brief 
wartime interregnum of a year or two, 
the Southwest Review has had an almost 
continuous and single editorial policy since 
it moved to Dallas thirty years ago, a 
single policy administered by only two 
editors: John H. McGinnis, followed by 
the young editor whom he had trained, 
Allen Maxwell. 

When in the spring of 1942 the Satur- 
day Review of Literature decided to in- 
augurate a series of appraisals of the na- 
tional literary scene in terms of regions, it 
started with an “Inventory and Sam- 
pling” of the Southwest. For guest editors 
of this special issue it turned to the South- 
west Review’s John H. McGinnis and his 
managing editor, Allen Maxwell. Eliza- 
beth Stover, more recently the Review’s 
sales manager, handled details. 

Maxwell was to leave for the navy be- 
fore the special Southwest Issue of the 
Saturday Review appeared, but he helped 
with the advance thinking and planning. 
When he returned home after wartime 
service in the Pacific, he still felt the call, 
the vocation to be an editor in the South- 
west. In the meantime, Donald Day—a 
friend of Frank Dobie, Henry Smith, and 
others who helped McGinnis to shape the 
magazine — had succeeded McGinnis as 
editor and had largely transformed the 
physical setup of the Review, emphasiz- 
ing its professional status, distribution, 
and promotion. He left shortly to go with 
Reader’s Digest and Maxwell picked up 
where he and McGinnis had left off. 

Since war’s end, the Southwest Review 
has apparently been on the spot. Whether 
it be true or not, many veices are arrayed 
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to proclaim “regionalism is dead!” How 
can regional values survive in a tightly 
knit cosmos, bound instantaneously by 
radio and television, with southwesterners 
break fasting in Dallas one day and, thanks 
to transatlantic planes, in Paris the next? 
A shrinking globe has done to regionalism 
what the big city has done to rural life: 
practically extinguished it. Our “milieu” 
is not here but everywhere. 

This has not too greatly disturbed the 
Southwest Review’s postwar management, 
and for a very interesting reason. 

Actually, factually, the Southwest Re- 
view has not ever really been a regional 
magazine. It has never been program- 
matic. It has never filtered out the rest 
of the world from its shutters trained on 
vital culture. Whether through instinctual 
and intuitive promptings, or through mere 
chance or even the use of doctrinaire rea- 
son, the Southwest Review has con- 
sistently been the conscience for an emerg- 
ing notion of culture as a process, not just 
as a stock or fund of inherited ideas and 
classified patterns of behavior. 

To some, this subtle awareness — as 
subtle in the ethical sphere as the aesthetic 
and mystical subtleties of Mary Austin— 
has occasionally seemed “amorphous.” 
Nothing could be more inaccurate. Posi- 
tively, and on occasion with rare and in- 
spiring courage, the Southwest Review 
has in the past turmoiled decade steadily 
and unobtrusively remained a delicate con- 
science for the region, transmitting its 
perceptions to its influential and thought- 
ful readership. 

Perhaps it will be adequate for our pur- 
poses here merely to suggest that by “con- 
science” we mean fidelity to the true. A 
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few examples may be more meaningful: 
it is the way of registering experience that 
has made J. Frank Dobie’s books so far 
outside the conventional and mythic no- 
tion of the West; it is what enabled Walter 
Prescott Webb, in a famous historical 
paper, to call his The Great Plains not a 
history but a deliberate work of art; it is 
what allowed Willa Cather to write Death 
Comes for the Archbishop so authenti- 
cally; it is what made Stanley Vestal’s 
Kit Carson seem to invent a new style and 
a new diction for writing about the South- 
west; it is the quality, in short, that made 
Tom Lea’s novel The Brave Bulls a cele- 
bration of courage and the quality whose 
absence made the unfortunate movie 
drawn from that novel a celebration of 
the meretricious. 

It is obvious, though, that we are speak- 
ing of an “institutional conscience.” As 
Cyril Connolly observes, in deploring the 
brevity of the life-span of his excellent 
cosmopolitan journal, Horizon, the qual- 
ity (or “little” ) magazine has three major 
functions. It publishes writers who de- 
serve to get into type but who for some 
reason don’t; it offers a forum for emerg- 
ing ideas before they gain wide accept- 
ance; and most importantly it creates a 
sense of solidarity in writers who share the 
same values. 

But if the writers themselves are the 
integers of the “institutional conscience,” 
the magazine itself serves them power- 
fully. Just as the Review is indebted to 
the explorations of Mary Austin, no one 
would deny that she, and the Southwest, 
in turn have been indebted to the maga- 
zine. It is an aspect of the Review’s “‘con- 
science” that it has printed the writers it 
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has, and not another sort of solidarity. 
Its preferences have had to be fought for. 
Particularly since World War II. 


THIs Is NOT TO say that the Review has 
limited its pages to its preferences. As a 
forum for debate, it has frequently in the 
past decade presented opposing points of 
view side by side. This is of course one 
form of response to an ever-widening no- 
tion of environment, to the fact that the 
modern world is, as Einstein said, a place 
where everything exists in a state of 
mutual dependency. The Southwest Re- 
view has, in fact, considerably enlarged 
in the postwar period its frames of refer- 
ence. But one can contract distance with- 
out nullifying geography. 

Where it was not unusual in the early 
days of the magazine’s history to find 
Henry Smith securing an essay on Coler- 
idge from Harvard’s Irving Babbitt, Allen 
Maxwell has published latterly, for exam- 
ple, brilliant essays on Nobel Prize novel- 
ists by Columbia’s W. M. Frohock. (Fro- 
hock’s Southwest Review essay on Wil- 
liam Faulkner, incidentally, is the subtlest 
and most acute single essay we have ever 
found on the Mississippi novelist.) But if 
the literary focus has come nearer in time, 
it is in the domain of politics that the post- 
war Review has most sharply departed 
from the earlier policy. 

How, one may ask, has the original and 
germinal notion of culture as a way of ex- 
periencing the environment been able to 
“condition” the Review’s recent attention 
to national and international problems? 

And the answer is relatively easy. To 
apply the regional notion of self-determi- 
nation and every man’s right to self-ful- 
filment, the Review had naturally to take 
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the side of civil liberties. One of the most 
memorable issues in the forty-year history 
of this magazine which has crusaded with- 
out ever formalizing its crusade is the one 
devoted to civil liberties and the menace 
to them, published in Autumn, 1953. This 
number is appropriately emblazoned 
across the front, FREEDOM IN AMERICA, It 
made history. 

Contributors to this issue included a 
brilliant array of national thinkers in the 
five fields of business, journalism, educa- 
tion, history, and government. These 
were, respectively, Paul G. Hoffman, 
Richard H. Rovere, Henry M. Wriston, 
Gerald W. Johnson, and former Secretary 
of War Kenneth C. Royall. All the essays 
but Rovere’s were the result of a program 
organized by the Institute on American 
Freedom, sponsored by Southern Metho- 
dist University and a Dallas citizens’ com- 
mittee composed of a dozen business 
leaders. This panel included both “‘conser- 
vatives” and “liberals.” As the chairman 
of the sponsoring committee, Stanley Mar- 
cus, observed, “The only real thing these 
men have in common is the burning con- 
viction that American freedom didn’t 
just happen.” 

They also had the burning conviction 
that basic American freedoms written into 
the Bill of Rights must be perpetuated. No 
doubt the Review in its own measure thus 
participated in the recent restoration of 
sanity to the American people and helped 
to deflate the fear-contagion that was 
obsessing the nation two years ago. 

While this number of the Review was 
the product of special circumstances, it 
was a perfectly logical result of the maga- 
zine’s new orientation since the war—and 
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a consistent amplification of the consist- 
ently nondogmatic policy of the Review 
since its inception. 

And although no one would claim that 
a dangerous emergent neo-nazism in this 
country was a “regional” topic, the Re- 
view’s timely and topical issue affirmed 
that the magazine had never been an 
ivory-tower project in specialization, 
never a museum of private and group nos- 
talgias, never a memorial to a vanished 
past. 
What it had always stood for, and still 
does, seems to be an essentially fluid mer- 
ger of the creative and the critical impul- 
sions, a harmony—located in space as well 
as time—of the sense of amplified aware- 
ness fused with the sense of conscience. For 
a time, at least, embryonic totalitarianism 
was as much a presence in the southwest- 
ern “environment” as the Balcones Fault. 
It was not necessary for the Review to be 
the voice of the Southwest, or its echo, or 
even its reflection, to mirror this tableau 
of the intellectual milieu. More effectively, 
and as per habit, the Review was content 
to be a manifestation of clairvoyant con- 
science. 

Extensive commentary could be de- 
voted to prior articles in the magazine 
dealing with politics or written by people 
in politics, such as two notable essays by 
Ellis Arnall, portraits of Coke Stevenson 
and Sam Rayburn, articles by J. Edgar 
Hoover and Lynn Landrum and others— 
and above all to an analysis by Walter 
Prescott Webb of “How the Republican 
Party Lost Its Future” which caused so 
much glee in some circles (Democratic) 
that it was voluminously reprinted and 
distributed all over the country. 
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But a more “trend-wise” observation 
would be to indicate that at the very mo- 
ment the Review was reaching out for 
national reputations to write on themes 
national as well as regional, two other 
things were coexistent: (1) an editor of 
the Review, Margaret Hartley, was her- 
self supplying the most trenchant and in- 
cisive of any of the Review’s articles on 
the national scene in regard to civil lib- 
erties; and (2) the Review was consist- 
ently getting national awards for its 
imaginative and artistic items, its short 
stories and its poetry. 

The number of citations annually given 
Southwest Review fiction in the two “best 
story” yearly collections has grown apace 
and has since the war been unusually im- 
pressive. Similarly, the poetry published in 
the Review has won honored and valued 
recognition in recent noteworthy anthol- 
ogies of outstanding verse. 

In a way, this aspect of the Review’s 
history is specifically regional. The birth 
or development of serious and sincere and 
genuine artistic talent in fiction and 
poetry (long the least active of the re- 
gion’s creative activities) since 1940 may 
be regarded as the major manifestation of 
cultural maturity that the region has most 
recently revealed. Here are a few of the 
authors—all of whom have earned national 
respect, and some international — whose 
careers have been more or less closely 
linked with Review sponsorship: William 
Goyen, Tom Lea, William Burford, 
Vernon Young, Edith Henrich, O. W. 
Pierce, Dillon Anderson, George Williams, 
William A. Owens, and John Wilson. 

Any other than a rapid survey of the 
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Review’s history could document this list- 
ing impressively with prizes, fellowships, 
awards, honors won by southwesterners 
published in the Review. For the moment, 
our point is merely to state that the South- 
west Review has never abandoned its orig- 
inal position that the creative artist, with 
his special sort of unpressured and disin- 
terested honesty, is the cornerstone for any 
culture that is genuine. 

This florilége of talent in the Southwest, 
of talent which has grown up here rather 
than moved in, offers to us an interesting, 
though perhaps ultimately untenable, 
idea. First, however, note that this burst- 
ing of creative energy is manifest not only 
in literature; it is present in painting, in 
architecture, in theatrical experiments, in 
medicine, in scholarship, and in journal- 
ism, not to be exhaustive. 

Is it not possible that a pejorative classi- 
fication of this ferment as “regional,” is 
it not possible that this label was the same 
one Athens used of Rome, Rome of Flor- 
ence, Florence of Paris, Paris of London, 


London of New York—and New York 
of, well, you finish it... ? 

In short, does not the history of culture 
record it as an ever-enlarging federation 
of international regionalisms? 

Is it not possible that regionalism, prop- 
erly understood, is an imperishable mode 
of existence, one that locates man in space 
and in the daily (“‘quotidien” as the French 
say) so that he can operate all the more 
effectively in the abstract and in the uni- 
versal? As the world experiences ever 
more widespread mass communication, 
will not our public personalities as “world 
citizens” require a compensation, equally 
strong, for our private personalities as peo- 
ple with our own bright sunlight, infinite 
sky, convex space—and potential silence, 
if anybody any longer wants that? Will 
we no longer experience our daily sym- 
bols? 

It seems unlikely the Southwest will 
lose its creative compulsion. One witness- 
ing to that belief would be the forty-year 
history of the Southwest Review. 
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As the Moving Finger Writ 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


WHEN THE FIRST IssuE of the Texas 
Review, subsidized by the University of 
Texas, appeared in June, 1915, I was on 
the campus as a first-year grader of fresh- 
man themes. Stark Young, the editor, I 
knew only slightly—and timidly. Tech- 
nically, he did not belong to the English 
department; he was Professor of Com- 
parative Literature and was regarded by 
the wardens of pure scholarship in the 
English department as a poacher and de- 
baucher of standards. For them the stand- 
ard resided in the Teutonic Ph.D. system, 
based on Anglo-Saxon and bent on solidi- 
fying the spirit of literature into studies 
of grammar and form. Stark Young stood 
for belles lettres, and in his writing in- 
clined toward the belletristic. He was in 
no way a revolutionist, but the stand of 
the conservatives forced him into the po- 
sition of one. Most of the downs and 
some of the ups in the English department 
were for him. The members of his staff 
were all University of Texas professors, 
but the contents of the magazine showed 
that he did not expect it to be professorial 
in either tone or matter. 

The christening was by one of Stark 
Young’s several literary friends on the 
other side of the Atlantic — Edmund 
Gosse, critic, poet, essayist, in war- 


wrapped England. The editor himself 
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wrote: “The Texas Review comes into the 
world with no mission. . . . It has in mind 
the law of thought and life and letters 
only.” Strong advice had been given him, 
he said, “to let your magazine reek of the 
soil.” But 


...I ask Texas cowboys to reek and I get a 
silly cowboy song, an imitation of Long- 
fellow’s worst or of After the Ball. . . . The 
East of Texas is like Mississippi and Ohio and 
Middle France; the South is like Louisiana and 
Trieste; Austin is violet and open like Greece; 
and the West reminds me always of Mexico 
and North Africa. What then? We shall pres- 
ently reek of the whole world — ah, that we 
only could, for that is what true literature has 
done forever .. . 


The Review was to continue a good while 
before writers for it gave evidence that 
seepage of human life into the ground on 
which they stood had passed into them. 
The most brilliant—and the most pro- 
phetic—piece in the new magazine was an 
essay on “Wealth and Its Ways,” by Lind- 
ley M. Keasbey, another thorn in the side 
of academic conservatism at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Walter Prescott Webb says 
that he was the only professor who ever 
made him think. Since he would not fit 
into history, economics, or any other de- 
partment, that of “Institutional History” 
had been designed for him. The first para- 
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graph of his essay is sufficient to illustrate 
the cast of his mind and to suggest how 
welcome he would be to a present-day 
board of regents ignorant of the place of 
skepticism and intellectual freedom in the 
utopia of conformity and money-making. 


Wealth is a word of several significations, 
for the first of which see St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Corinthians: “Let no man seek his own, 
but every other man’s wealth,” an injunction 
followed to the last figure by financial brethren 
highest in the faith. Wherefore, lest those ac- 
customed only to capitalistic concepts should 
mistake St. Paul’s intent, revisionists, with 
scholarly naivete, have altered the original 
rendering to read: “Let no man seek his own, 

but every other man’s good.” The Church of 

England is more conservative. Her communi- 
cants cut down the civil list, to be sure; for 
their king, however, they still pray: “Grant 
him in health and wealth long to live.” And 
we, with our plutocrats and proletarians, our 
billionaires and beggars, call our country the 
American commonwealth! 


The anti-German fervor accompany- 
ing America’s entry into World War I 
drove Keasbey from Texas. Stark Young 
remained only long enough to edit two 
numbers of the Review; then he left for 
Amherst College and thence for the posi- 
tion of dramatic critic on the New Re- 
public. Under the editorship of Dr. Rob- 
ert A. Law, Professor of English at the 
University of Texas, the Review entered 
the second phase of its existence. 

I myself had little correspondence with 
the Texas Review. During the nine years 
of its existence I was with the army for 
two years, for another year managed a 
ranch, and was in Oklahoma when its 
change of life came. The two essays of 
mine that it published I have just reread 
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with humiliation. The first, “On the Sea- 
sonableness of Reading,” overuses damn- 
ably the “accursed adjective” and the 
cussed adverb; it has a valid idea but 
strains. The second, “The Cowboy and 
His Songs,” is sentimental, unrealistic, 
dishonest. I am ashamed of having written 
it. 

I suppose I was a continuous subscriber 
for the Texas Review. I recall that when 
we moved to Oklahoma in the fall of 1923, 
I burned my file, along with much other 
paper considered not worth moving. Some 
years later I got all the back numbers. Va- 
rious contributions in the magazine that 
I had no desire to read at the time they 
appeared now interest me. One such is 
on the mob spirit, by J. E. Pearce, who 
was a bold puncturer of windbags and 
social superstitions. The Review has al- 
ways published poetry, or verse. I doubt 
if it has published any better than Leon- 
ard Doughty’s translations of Heine: 


In the north a lonely pine tree 
Stands on a bill of snow, 

And over his white-swathed slumber 
The frozen north winds go. 


He dreams of a slender palm tree 
In a far fair Eastern land, 

Longing toward his longing, 
From the burning sun and sand. 


Doughty was a solitary original, streaked 
by genius, who never found his place in 
the world of barbaric yawps. His contri- 
bution came through John A. Lomax, who 
edited the Alcalde, the magazine for 
alumni of the University of Texas, which 
he made at times more interesting than the 
Texas Review. Doughty’s friends were 
Lomax and Roy Bedichek, and Bedichek 
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was editing the Interscholastic Leaguer, 
into which he sometimes injected wise 
thoughts. 

Dr. Law doggedly kept the magazine 
going through the difficult years of World 
War I and on; he built a solid foundation, 
but could not magnetize writers of vital- 
ity. The contents of his magazine were 
often typified by “studies” fitted for in- 
terment in the Publications of the Mod- 
ern Language Association: “Some Aspects 
of Plato’s Style,” “Some Contemporary 
Criticism of Dr. Johnson,” “Some Aspects 
of the Modern Novel,” “The Sonnet in 
Texas Literature,” ““Cressid and Chaucer,” 
“The Intellectual Inheritance of Tho- 
reau,” “Emerson and Swedenborg,” “The 
Influence of Carlyle on Tennyson,” ““Mod- 
ern Psychology and the Problem of Voca- 
tional Guidance.” Such could not quicken 
either the quick or the dead. 

The University of Texas administrators 
paying the printing bills were much re- 
lieved in 1924 to turn the magazine over 
to Southern Methodist University men 
who had a tenuous backing from their 
administrators. Change of name to South- 
west Review did not suggest by any means 
all the changes in editorial policy to come. 


THE NEW EDITOR of the new review, Jay 
B. Hubbell, announced in the first issue, 
October, 1924, that the magazine “will be 
national in its outlook, but will especially 
encourage those who write on Western 
themes, for it is a magazine for the South- 
west.” In a letter to me he wrote that 
“critical articles on literary subjects are 
easy to get, but good articles on politics, 
social affairs and Southwestern topics in 
general are hard to get. Good verse seems 
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harder to get than good prose.” He could 
have added that mediocre verse is always 
more plentiful than good stationery. The 
first issue, representative of issues to fol- 
low, contained an essay on “Western 
Interpreters” by Andy Adams, a devastat- 
ing analysis of Jim Ferguson by Charles 
W. Ferguson (whose present editorial po- 
sition with Reader’s Digest would hardly 
permit his writing for that magazine any- 
thing so independent or adult-minded), 
John William Rogers’ one-act play “Judge 
Lynch,” and other reflections of the 
Southwest as well as contributions from 
Gamaliel Bradford and Barrett H. Clark 
that would have been in place in the Af- 
lantic, Scribner’s, or Century—and had 
probably been rejected by the editors of 
those magazines. 

No single item in the new Review 
would have been exactly foreign to the 
old one, though the contrary was not true. 
It had a new emphasis, a new perspective, 
a new vitality. John McGinnis, one of the 
advisory editors, had been editing the 
book page of the Dallas News, and was 
making it the best in several states—as it 
continues to be under the editorship of 
younger men associated with him in their 
youth. I had just brought out Legends of 
Texas through the Texas Folklore Society 
and would soon be back at the University 
of Texas—from what seemed like exile in 
Oklahoma—giving a course in Life and 
Literature of the Southwest. I was about 
to write books, and McGinnis was about 
to influence me to turn them over for pub- 
lication to the going-to-be Southwest 
Press in Dallas. As editor, salesman, and 
general promoter of the Texas Folklore 
Society publications, I was aware of the 
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power required of a publisher for national 
distribution; as editor of a book page, Mc- 
Ginnis was familiar with the operation of 
both the best and the worst publishers. 
Neither of us was realistic. We dreamed 
of a press in Texas that would be inde- 
pendent of New York and would nur- 
ture writers and culture belonging to the 
Southwest. I guess we were “taking our 
stand” for the Republic of Texas. The 
university presses of Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, and Texas were farther off than 
any eye could see. 

Something brisk was stirring in the air 
over the Southwest. “Art was upon the 
town,” as Whistler said of another time 
and place. Including artists as interpreters 
of the Southwest enlivened and enriched 
the Review distinctly. Walter Webb was 
forging toward interpretations of the 
Land of Little Rain that were to make a 
landmark in American history outlooming 
Turner’s thesis on the frontier. Stanley 
Vestal was a promise in Oklahoma. Mary 
Austin, Frank Applegate, Witter Bynner, 
and other matured writers in New Mexico 
became strong supporters of the quarterly 
burgeoning in Dallas. McGinnis knew 
where to go for new blood, and he went. 
But if any writer figured that a contribu- 
tion to the Review would buy unconsid- 
ered praise of his next book on the Dallas 
News book page, he did not know the 
gay and prideful incorruptibility of the 
editor. 

On fire with eagerness to see the devel- 
opment of a culture from native materials 
and to have natives recognize significances 
in the natural things all around us, to hold 
the mesquite on the Nueces as dear as 
Wordsworth held the “four fraternal” 
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yew-trees of Borrowdale, I came to regard 
the Southwest Review as the voice of sal- 
vation. The recognized fact that compara- 
tively few people listened to the voice was 
no more of a damper to me than it was to 
the devoted souls putting out the maga- 
zine. In June, 1925, Hubbell wrote that 
subscriptions, at $2.00 a year, had grown 
from the fifteen inherited from the Texas 
Review to 430—also, that Southern Meth- 
odist University could not afford further 
subsidy and that money had to be raised 
somehow. 

A few enlightened citizens in Dallas be- 
gan underwriting the Review with more 
or less regular donations, and eventually 
the University authorities stabilized the 
Review budget (including, the past dozen 
years or so, provision for regular payment 
to writers, besides ample funds to meet 
printing bills). I have never had anything 
to do with raising money for the maga- 
zine, a killing undertaking for editors, but 
in making lectures over Texas I used to 
tell my audiences that anybody who was 
civilized and had two dollars should sub- 
scribe and that I would take the money. I 
doubt if more than a dozen people re- 
sponded directly over that many years of 
such soliciting. Soon after Coronado’s 
Children came out, in 1931, I donated to 
the Review my part of the admission fees 
to a telling of tales in the $.M.U. audito- 
rium, and thus helped raise money to print 
one issue. 

In 1927 Hubbell left for Duke Univer- 
sity and became increasingly active in 
projects more academic than the Review. 
George Bond had been the editor a year 
before Hubbell ft. Sometimes I hardly 
knew who was the official editor. Those 
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were buoyant days. Whenever I got to 
Dallas, which was several times a year, 
Johnny Mac (McGinnis) would get 
Henry Smith and me, sometimes with 
Lon Tinkle, John Chapman, or Herbert 
Gambrell, into a fish house and there we 
would make medicine over life, literature, 
and the Southwest Review. Occasionally 
Mac irritated me by not answering a let- 
ter, though he wrote many letters, despite 
his philosophy on correspondence. This 
philosophy he attributed to Dr. R. S. 
Hyer, whom I knew as President of 
Southwestern University and who was the 
nearest approach to greatness I have 
known among college and university 
presidents. His maxim was, according to 
McGinnis, “Why write? Eventually you'll 
see the man!” 

Mac riled some contributors by not 
acknowledging, rejecting, or accepting 
unsolicited manuscripts. Occasionally an 
author who had given up hope of ever 
hearing from the editor would receive 
copies of an issue of the magazine contain- 
ing his piece, perhaps drastically revised. 
More than one author of a manuscript 
that I had suggested sending in appealed 
to me. If McGinnis did not want to hurt 
a writer’s feelings by telling him what he 
thought of an unpublishable something, 
he was likely to put it away in a drawer, 
where queries concerning it piled up until 
some assistant returned it with a horror- 
struck note of apology. 

Not answering letters never weighed 
on Mac’s conscience, I judge. He was a 
night owl and would talk until the cows 
came home and bawled to be milked, and 
his talk and the stimulation he gave you 
to talk prolonged tarrying. He liked to 
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recall to me that I was the first contributor 
to his book page outside the Dallas News 
staff; I wrote many reviews for him, get- 
ting books I wanted free, and also a little 
money. It was then, and is now, an advan- 
tage for the Review to be edited by an 
individual in contact with all sorts of cur- 
rent writers. Mac egged me on to write 
more for the Review by telling me that 
in decades to come thesis-writers would 
be combing its files to examine my contri- 
butions. This did not stir me so much as 
his assuring me over and over that he and 
Henry Smith recognized in my prose the 
rhythms that I used to strive for as much 
as I now increasingly strive for precision 
and economy and against the stubborn 
averseness of disparate particles of thought 
and all forms of life to flowing as harmon- 
iously together in composition as trees and 
bushes and rocks and grass flow down the 
side of a mountain. Everything good writ- 
ing requires seems to come only through 
unremitting strife—and I like it. 


THE DEVOTION of a “passionate few” 
editors is what has kept the Review in a 
constant state of both being and becom- 
ing. The coalescing force for many years 
was John McGinnis, but the drudgery and 
much responsibility were on younger men 
sharing his eagerness for a superb maga- 
zine. Along in the thirties the magazine 
would certainly have died had Henry 
Nash Smith not given up everything else 
but his teaching to keep it going. In his 
quiet way he wrote me: “It has been a 
tenet of mine that an over-meticulous 
sense of duty is a detriment to anyone 
who intends to write.” Henry can write 
and he intended to write, but at this time 
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he was exemplifying a fact about the best 
of editors—creative editors. They usually 
write little, not from want of power, but 
because they spend their powers on the 
writings of others and on the machinery 
of getting them into printed form. 

A quarter of a century before awarders 
of the Nobel and Pulitzer prizes crowned 
William Faulkner, Henry Smith wrote one 
of the most penetrating criticisms of his 
work yet written by anybody. Thereby 
hangs a chapter of Southwest Review his- 
tory. In 1931 Henry flew to Oxford, 
Mississippi, to interview Faulkner and get 
something from him for the Review. Edi- 
tors with big money were not at that time 
running over each other for the Faulkner 
output. Henry brought back some vivid 
impressions and a story of about 5,000 
words entitled “Miss Zilphia Gant.” John 
McGinnis may possibly have considered it 
inappropriate for the Review to publish at 
that particular time—not for the readers, 
but for the institutional respectability 
backing the Review. At any rate Henry 
wrote a preface to the story, and with Mr. 
Faulkner’s consent, both were brought out 
in an edition of 300 copies by the Book 
Club of Texas, which was sponsored by 
Stanley Marcus, one of the patrons of the 
Southwest Review. 

About the time Miss Zilphia Gant ap- 
peared, with Henry’s illuminating pre- 
face, in 1932, Henry was taking a sum- 
mer course at Oxford University. At this 
juncture a personification of intolerance, 
priggery, hypocritical prudery, and min- 
uscular jealousy attacked him as being too 
foul-minded for further employment. 
This will always seem funny to those peo- 
ple acquainted with the cherubic nature 
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of Henry’s truthfulness. It is kind of 
Blake-like. Henry rushed back to America, 
instituted legal proceedings against being 
fired, and for some months, until the 
Board of Trustees met and reinstated him 
as a teacher, remained on the payroll with- 
out any classes and with full time to de- 
vote to the Review. 

In 1954 the same personification of in- 
tolerance, prudery, priggery, jealousy, and 
anti-intellect that tried to fire Henry as 
a teacher while he was acting as editor 
launched a new attack on the Southwest 
Review. But despite the more favorable 
climate which the craze of McCarthyism 
had created for such an attack, the Review 
came out in 1954, as it had in 1932, in a 
stronger position and with strengthened 
respect from responsible people. 

On August 12, 1936, Henry wrote me 
a letter that opened my eyes to the price 
being paid for maintaining the Review. 


Keeping the magazine going [he said] seems 
to involve an outlay of energy and time that 
is entirely unreasonable; according to all com- 
mon sense, it is not worth it; and many times 
we have almost decided to give it up. But 
usually a sort of mysticism intervenes. When 
someone asks me why I have worked with the 
magazine for so long, I am unable to offer a 
rational explanation. It might be that if we 
took a firmer stand we could get more money 
and support from the University or from 
somewhere else. 

For some months this spring and summer, 
after the Trustees killed our plan for found- 
ing a University Press by bringing up the 
Faulkner controversy again, McGinnis has 
been very low in his mind, and I have won- 
dered whether his attitude towards the Review 
has really undergone a fundamental change. 
Maybe when he gets back from his vacation 
he will feel more like going on with it, but he 
was very much depressed when he left. [ Artists 
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and writers whom McGinnis saw in New 
Mexico and Colorado gave him an injection of 
optimism. Within a few months the university 
trustees voted to establish the S.M.U. Press, 
and McGinnis was eager with plans for it.] It 
would be impossible to carry on without him 
unless there were some change in the set-up. 
Before leaving he told me that he proposed to 
have nothing to do with the magazine any 
longer unless University authorities gave me 
a reduction in teaching load so that I might 
assume most of the responsibility and let him 
serve primarily in an advisory capacity. 
George Bond, who used to be editor with Hub- 
bell, is back here now working on an MA and 
teaching, but he is so busy he has little time 
to help with the magazine. He is one of the 
best editors I ever saw, and if we could have 
him as an editor the problem might be solved. 


Observations and theories in Henry’s 
letters constantly reveal his play of mind. 
Of a young man who was doing some sort 
of work, the nature of which I never 
knew, on a Mexican tale about Juan Oso 
that I sent in, Henry wrote: 


If I had known he is going to be so slow, 
I should have got someone else to do it, but 
after he had begun I couldn’t very well do 
anything except try to hurry him up. He is a 
theological student and has some of the Meth- 
odist relaxation. The Methodists, it seems to 
me, have almost entirely escaped being in- 
fluenced by the Calvinistic attitude, and to 
this very day have retained a sort of Church 
of England indolence. Once in a while we turn 
up a crusader, but in the main the Methodist 
idea is to live and let live. I suppose I prefer 
this to the Presbyterian earnestness, but it is 
irritating to work with the Methodists. 


Back in 1934, presaging his Virgin 
Land: The American West as Symbol and 
Myth, published sixteen years later, Henry 
was writing: 
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I do not seem able to stay away from literary 
theory. . . . I find myself coming back again 
and again to the subject of myth. It begins 
to seem to me that the wholly mysterious value 
of literature may lie principally in its creation 
and communication of myth. Of course one 
has to extend the meaning of myth slightly— 
slightly!!—and to classify, say, the adventures 
of Becky Sharp as a myth. 


A magazine editor necessarily formu- 
lates conceptions of the kind of writing he 
wants to publish, and of proportions. 
During the interplay of Henry Smith and 
John McGinnis minds I don’t know which 
led on theories about a desirable balance in 
the magazine between straightaway, often 
un-idead writings reflecting the South- 
west and articles dealing with subjects of 
world-wide interest. In the fall of 1937, 
shortly after Henry had left for Harvard 
and while George Bond was temporarily 
working with the magazine, I boiled out 
in a letter to Mac that I decided not to 
mail. A passage from it will show that I 
did not agree with all the editorial 
theories: 


Henry wrote that an essay on coyotes, most 
of it reminiscences of a pet coyote, by one of 
my students did not “fit” the magazine. To 
me it was more interesting and had more vital- 
ity than numerous treatises that have seemed 
to “fit” the Review since the coyote piece was 
turned down. If writing is interesting and 
vital, what other fitness does it need? 


McGinnis planned farther ahead on the 
Review than on his own conduct. “I have 


been thinking of coming to see you one 
day this week,” he wrote. “Might get off 
tonight. In that case I shall see you before 
this letter arrives.” While I was sending 
the magazine batches of reviews of minor 
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books and pamphlets—all pertaining to 
the West or Southwest and all, tempo- 
rarily, interesting to me for fragments of 
stuff to be utilized in the making of litera- 
ture — McGinnis casually remarked that 
he had no ambition to make the South- 
west Review a rival of the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly. 

We all had lots of fun, and the fun con- 
tinued after Allen Maxwell began assum- 
ing responsibilities in 1938. Along with a 
sharp sense of humor, he has a kind of 
Cato mind—the Cato who always ended 
every oration he made, no matter on what 
subject, with “Delenda est Carthago!” If 
Allen Maxwell is after something for the 
Review, or for Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press, he will hammer for it every 
time he sees you, no matter where, every 
time he writes you, no matter about what. 
“I think,” he characteristically wrote in 
one letter, “that getting a sketch on 
Lomax out of Bedichek is worth an 
infinite amount of urging.” Allen should 
write down, nothing extenuate, his expe- 
riences in drawing material for the Review 
out of John Lomax, including some of 
The Adventures of a Ballad Hunter. 

One form of fun has entailed extra 
work by my editorial comrades. That is 
having reprints made of certain tales and 
articles published in the Review. Giving 
them away is a special pleasure, particu- 
larly those branded for Christmas remem- 
brance. The two handsomest have been 
“Juan Oso” (1933) and “A Plot of 
Earth” (1953). Henry Smith went to all 
sorts of pains on design, paper, cover, etc. 
for “Juan Oso.” He and I had recently 
made a long journey with alternating bur- 
ros, pack mules, and pack horses through 
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vast and empty lands of northern Mexico. 
I wrote some verses for the booklet that 
found no place in the long “Juan Oso” 
tale as finally published in Tongues of the 
Monte. They give me an elation now that 
associates story-tellings in camps and rid- 
ings over mountains and deserts of Mexico 
with dear Henry Smith and the Southwest 
Review. 


It was Christmas Eve in the Sierras, 
We kept the fire piled high. 

“Senor, it’s true,” he said in starting, 
“Tonight no sheep will die.” 


The wind roared down the canyon jags— 
Naught but the tale 1 heard. 

In calmness now the white frost fell, 
And only Juan Oso erred. 


I saw the Dipper swing around; 
The coyote began his yelling; 

A mule arose from his bed of grass. 
The teller kept on telling. 


The dawn was up and so was I 
When Juan to his palace came. 
God bless all lovers of tales— 
It’s Christmas once again. 


Allen Maxwell and McGinnis and I, 
with Tom Lea as illustrator, had a bully 
time in 1939 bringing out my John C. 
Duval: First Texas Man of Letters—one 
of only two books published by the South- 
west Review. Tom’s pictures are gusto 
personified. Most of the book’s contents 
had been printed in the magazine and the 
type held. It sold for $1.50, and nobody 
made a nickel out it. Earl Vandale, that 
prince of collectors and encourager of 
writers about the Southwest, bought a 
hundred copies, at 50 per cent discount, 
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to give away. Nobody lost a nickel on the 
venture. John C. Duval is now a seldom- 
found item in the rare-book bins. 


IT WAS NOT UNTIL after the United 
States formally entered World War II, a 
move I had worked for from the begin- 
ning, that I came to agree with McGinnis 
and other editors on proportion in the 
magazine between our little southwestern 
where and other wheres. 

When the Review is fifty years old it 
would be appropriate to bring out a vol- 
ume of the best writings, in all forms, 
published in the magazine during the 
half-century of its existence. A qualifica- 
tion for the best will be the enduring 
qualities of every piece considered. I nomi- 
nate for this 1965 anthology “France’s 
Undeclared Civil War,” by Lon Tinkle, 
published in the Autumn Number of 
1940. This number did not appear until 
we were a good deal nearer Pearl Harbor 
than the date on the magazine was. At 
that, the issue was far less behind in ap- 
pearing than many other issues had been 
and were to be. The lead article was Lon 
Tinkle’s. Not until the summer of 1955 
did I read it, charmed by its urbane lucid- 
ity and enlightened by its realistic com- 
prehension of the French genius and of 
political and social movements in France 
between the two World Wars. 

As soon as I saw the cover of that issue 
of the magazine, on a day fifteen years 
back, without reading anything in it at 
all I fired off a protest to McGinnis against 
giving primary editorial emphasis to some- 
thing about France. Perhaps I should add 
that I myself had nothing in the maga- 
zine, having sent in nothing. Mac re- 
torted: 
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I’m not upset at your objection to our 
international article. I defend my point of 
view by saying that at the moment not cot- 
ton, nor your Nueces County cows—certainly 
not recollections of Texas yesteryears can be 
considered as important to Texans—urban or 
rural—as whether we shall fall into the demo- 
cratic confusion that finished France, and 
almost got England. I simply couldn’t face the 
criticism—the potential criticism—that might 
be made now or years later: “The poor sand 
blind Regionalists didn’t realize what was hap- 
pening to them,” or, “The nation’s fate was 
at stake, and they were talking about little 
regional books and prints.” 


Few men in whom the tides of life run 
strong can fix change in philosophy on a 
given hour, place, or person as John 
Bunyan reckoned the change in his life 
from the hour when, while he was tinker- 
ing with a pot, he heard some women sit- 
ting in the sun “talk about the things of 
God.” I was not immediately converted to 
the McGinnis standard of values for the 
magazine. Several months after his bull’s- 
eye hit, I wrote Henry Smith: “I am all 
for making the Review a little less inter- 
national and more local than the last num- 
ber is.” Just the same, about this time I 
began to become a contemporary of my 
own times. Before that, the pageant of the 
past and the flavor of the present derived 
from the past were all-sufficient for me. 
Most analyses of problems bored me—and 
still do, for thinking is unnatural to me, 
whereas the pictures and conversation 
favored by Alice are natural. I never did 
want the Review to express the county 
mind; I have always felt a distrust of 
regionalism as a cult; my ideal regionalist 
has all along been Shakespeare. When the 
magazine came out in 1947 with an article 
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on the right to think, “Are Professors 
Dangerous?” by Clarence Ayres, I told 
Allen Maxwell that his magazine would 
be distinguished if it had nothing else, and 
that any magazine now contenting itself 
with tradition in manners and customs 
would be an antiquity. While the profit- 
motivated were proclaiming themselves as 
sublime and were warring to suppress 
thought and intellect, prating on the 
Texas tradition became sawdusty. 

It seems to me that the Review’s con- 
cern during these latter years with what 
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Allen Maxwell calls “the condition of in- 
tellectual freedom” in Texas and else- 
where has been a highly proper form of 
regionalism. I shall go on honing for flavor 
and color and lusty life— and I salute, 
with profound gratitude, intellectual in- 
tegrity and the stand for the liberalism 
that goes with enlightenment by the pres- 
ent editorial direction of the Southwest 
Review. 


The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ 
Moves on. 


JESSE STUART 


My autumn earth calls me until I go 
Obedient to October’s lonely voice 


Where a dwindling autumn stream is singing low 
Which is the autumn music of my choice. 
October calls me to the things I love, 

Hot, dry winds tossing leaves in dogwood coves, 
To stubblefields to watch cloud shadows move; 
October calls me to a million loves. 

Among these many loves the weary snake 
Hunting a place at last to hibernate 

In hole of crawdad, mole rock-crevice, break, 
Before untimely freeze decides his fate. 

The flying leaves and wings of butterflies, 
Lamenting birds that gather for the south 

Are loves that bring the quick tears to my eyes, 
Songs to my heart and words into my mouth. 
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McGinnis and the Southwest Review 


A Reminiscence 


HENRY NASH SMITH 


ALTHOUGH various men are listed on the 
editorial staff of the Southwest Review 
during the years (1927-41) when I was 
closely associated with it, the important 
fact is that John H. McGinnis was in 
charge of the enterprise. It was an expres- 
sion of his mind. Working on the maga- 
zine was for me simply an extension of 
the teacher-pupil relation that existed be- 
tween us. If the relation developed to- 
ward that of an older and a younger col- 
league, it did so because McGinnis’ meth- 
od of teaching inevitably moved in this 
direction. When I look into the files of the 
Review for those years, what comes back 
to me is a chapter—the principal chapter 
—in my education. 

McGinnis’ work with the magazine 
needs to be seen against the background of 
what earlier editors had done with it. The 
Texas Review, ancestor of the Southwest 
Review, was established by Stark Young 
at the University of Texas in 1915, but 
passed after only two issues to the man- 
agement of Robert Adger Law. The 
magazine was brought to Southern Meth- 
odist University in 1924 by Jay B. Hub- 
bell and George Bond. This third phase, 
under their direction, lasted until 1927, 
when Bond migrated to New York and 
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Hubbell joined the faculty of Duke Uni- 
versity. 

Hubbell and Bond left behind them 
three remarkable volumes embodying a 
point of view that may be called “region- 
alism,” although the term is hard to define 
and has a number of meanings. They were 
preoccupied with maintaining a balance 
between a concern with “literature, art, . 
and ideas” in the Southwest, and the 
interest in the great world which had been 
proclaimed by Stark Young as the creed 
of the Texas Review. They were con- 
vinced that “no one can successfully por- 
tray the life of any section when he is 
ignorant of the best literary art of his own 
day,” and they remembered that “Edward 
Eggleston’s Hoosier Schoolmaster would 
never have been written but for Taine’s 
Art in the Netherlands.” The reference to 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster does not really 
do justice to what Hubbell and Bond had 
in mind. They were much better read and 
perceptibly less confused than Eggleston 
had been. But it was clear they meant to 
bring to bear upon their region the trained 
intelligence and imagination which they 
had themselves and knew to exist in other 
southwesterners. 

Like most programs, this one proved, in 
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practice, a little schematic. The cosmopoli- 
tanism sometimes failed to mix with the 
regionalism, with the result that the re- 
gional writing threatened to become 
indistinguishable from the _local-color 
writing of an earlier generation. But the 
first issue of the renamed Southwest Re- 
view made an admirable beginning. John 
William Rogers’ “Judge Lynch” was free 
of the patronizing air characteristic of 
local-color writing, and Charles Fergu- 
son’s Menckenesque essay on Governor 
Jim Ferguson illustrated with great verve 
one method (possibly not the best) for 
combining sophistication with an interest 
in the local scene. There was less reason 
for including a handful of imaginary 
dialogues by Gamaliel Bradford and a 
rather self-conscious account of an inter- 
view with Gerhart Hauptmann by Bar- 
rett H. Ciark. Nevertheless, these contri- 
butions showed the editors’ determination 
to avoid mere provincialism. Later issues 
of the first volume included work by 
Maxim Gorky, Robert Graves, and other 
international figures. Hubbell’s profes- 
sional interest in American literary his- 
tory also led to the inclusion in early vol- 
umes of articles which, five years later, 
would have gone into the scholarly jour- 
nal American Literature shortly to be 
established under his editorship at Duke. 

One of the most interesting and, as it 
turned out, most important developments 
of editorial policy during Hubbell’s and 
Bond’s direction of the Review was the 
establishment of contact with Santa Fe 
and Taos. Mary Austin, Witter Bynner, 
Willard Johnson, and D. H. Lawrence all 
contributed to Volumes X or XI. Interest 
in the literary people of New Mexico inev- 
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itably led to interest in painting. The edi- 
torial intention to move in this direction 
is apparent in an assigned article on “Art 
in the Southwest” in Volume XI, a factual 
account with many halftone reproduc- 
tions of paintings that undoubtedly 
caused distress in the business office of the 
University when the engraver’s bill came 
in. These decisions concerning policy had 
lasting consequences. Mary Austin, as a 
person and an intellectual force, was des- 
tined to exert a strong influence on the 
Review down to her death in 1934; and 
the criticism of southwestern painting has 
been one of the major achievements of 
the magazine. 

Other efforts to establish contact with 
sympathetic groups in the Southwest and 
the South are evident in the early issues. 
Stanley Vestal and Kenneth Kaufman of 
Okahoma appeared in the first volume; 
and from the Carolinas, Paul Green, Du- 
Bose Heyward, and Howard Mumford 
Jones sent contributions. Such experi- 
ments proved, as time went on, that Texas 
really belongs to the West rather than to 
the South: the contacts with Chapel Hill 
proved transitory, just as the later period 
of formal collaboration with Louisiana 
State University was to demonstrate a 
basic difference of outlook between the 
right and the left bank of the Sabine. 
South Texans and East Texans would 
probably maintain that the real cultural 
boundary runs somewhere north of Waco 
and northwest of Nacogdoches: but at 
any rate Dallas soon discovered that it 
could understand Norman and Santa Fe 
much better than it could understand 
Chapel Hill or Baton Rouge. 

When Hubbell and Bond left the Re- 
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view, they had marked out the main lines 
of a coherent editorial policy, and had dis- 
covered a number of writers capable of 
carrying it out. But their departure inev- 
itably brought about a crisis in the affairs 
of the magazine. 

Although the relationship of the Re- 
view to the University had never been 
clearly defined, it was evidently the Eng- 
lish department’s baby, and McGinnis 
was just as evidently the logical successor 
to the editorship. For years he had been 
conducting a weekly book page for the 
Dallas News. He had a wide acquaintance 
with southwestern writers, and his inter- 
est in contemporary affairs was inexhaus- 
tible. A serious difficulty lay in the fact 
that editing the Review was not recog- 
nized by the University as a legitimate 
part of a teacher’s duties. It had to be car- 
ried on in spare time. When, from the 
scant leisure left over after a full sched- 
ule of teaching, one subtracted the time 
required to keep the book page going, 
there were hardly any minutes left in the 
day, even for a man who, like McGinnis, 
seemed to be able to dispense with sleep 
for indeterminate periods of time. 

Nevertheless, he reluctantly accepted 
custody of the orphan. His plan for meet- 
ing the crisis was characteristic. He looked 
over the group of advanced students in 
English and selected a victim— John 
Chapman, destined for medical studies, 
but in no hurry about it and inclined to 
take an M.A. before setting off for Gal- 
veston. As McGinnis tells the story, he 
procured a key to the dingy and littered 
Review office in the basement of Dallas 
Hall, took Chapman almost by the ear, 
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opened the door, shoved him inside, and 
locked the door from the outside. 

Chapman survived and even throve 
under the treatment. He discovered a bat- 
tered typewriter half-covered with manu- 
scripts submitted but unread, and arming 
himself with a handful of letterhead 
sheets, began accepting and rejecting 
materials for an issue of the magazine. 
When the office was cleared out and he 
had put together a tentative table of con- 
tents, he respectfully approached McGin- 
nis for final approval. It was only at this 
point that McGinnis went into action, but 
we may be sure that the Chapman who 
finally took the copy to the printer was 
a considerably wiser and more seasoned 
editor than the one who had emerged 
from his period of seclusion in the Review 
office. As Chapman’s successor, I speak 
from experience. The cowards never 
started on this job, and the weaklings 
died on the way. 

Before the end of 1927, a way out of 
increasing financial troubles appeared in 
the offer of the P. L. Turner Publishing 
Company, of Dallas, to assume financial 
responsibility for the magazine. Although 
this arrangement lasted for only a year, 
it tided things over, and had the addi- 
tional advantage of adding to the staff of 
the Review Lon Tinkle, another recent 
graduate of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, who for a time was employed by 
Turner. 


THE FIRST VOLUME produced under the 
new arrangement exhibits no striking 
novelties in policy, but added financial 
backing made possible larger issues and 
more illustrations—McGinnis had a news- 
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paperman’s awareness of the value of 
halftones in helping readers into an article 
and deftly underscoring important points 
in the text. The liberal use of reproduc- 
tions of work by southwestern artists be- 
came a settled policy of the magazine, 
always within the limits, of course, of a 
pathetically small budget. One finds, too, 
a gradual decline in the quantity of purely 
belletristic materials. This was due in part 
to the fact that none of the new editors 
had George Bond’s sure taste for poetry; 
it was also due in part to an increasing 
attention to the history of the region, evi- 
denced in Volume XIII by Frances Scar- 
borough’s series on “Old Spanish Missions 
in Texas” and by one of the best essays 
ever published in the Review — Herbert 
Gambrell’s “James Stephen Hogg.” 
McGinnis’ own essay on Taos in this 
volume further defined the magazine’s 
concern with the fascinating symbiosis of 
modern art colonies and pre-Columbian 


civilizations in the upper Rio Grande Val- 
ley. The magazine continued to comment 
on current politics—it was the year of the 
Al Smith-Hoover campaign—and Frank 
Dobie sent one of his most memorable 
pieces of writing, ““The Saga of the Sad- 
dle.” But the most distinctive evidence of 


McGinnis’ influence is Lewis Dabney’s 
“Father Antic, the Law,” a brilliant essay 
by an amateur writer. Gradually realizing 
that the Review would be hopelessly out- 
bid if it tried to compete with other 
periodicals for contributions from pro- 
fessional writers, McGinnis came to the 
conclusion that he would have to depend 
almost entirely on three sources of mate- 
rials: writings by college teachers with an 
interest in the affairs of the region (but 
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no one wanted to turn the magazine into 
an academic organ) ; occasional contribu- 
tions by professional writers like Stanley 
Vestal or Mary Austin or Dobie, who 
showed an astonishing willingness to give 
the Review manuscripts which could read- 
ily have been sold to national publica- 
tions; and articles by people who had 
never thought of themselves as writers at 
all, but who had perhaps one or two essays 
inside them that were eminently worth 
printing. The Dabney article belongs to 
this category. It is evident that here lay 
the most promising field for the practice 
of creative editing. Often enough the 
editors would conceive the idea of an 
essay and then descend in a body on the 
innocent citizen selected to be its author, 
refusing to leave him in peace until he had 
consented at least to have a try. Then be- 
gan the process of conversations, revisions, 
arguments, recriminations, reconciliations 
—and eventually twenty pages of copy, 
often first-rate, for the magazine. 
McGinnis’ delight in this procedure and 
his success at it sprang from the fact that 
before anything else he is a teacher. He 


. was simultaneously educating himself, the 


incipient author, and the staff of younger 
assistants, Chapman or his successors, 
whom McGinnis continued to attract be- 
cause he had so much to teach them. When 
the whole chapter is analyzed, it may well 
turn out that the Review’s greatest im- 
portance during McGinnis’ editorship lay 
in the fact that it was a sort of super- 
graduate seminar, an Institute of Higher 
Studies, in which were enrolled his older 
students, younger colleagues, and even 
contemporaries, on the faculty or not, 
who were writing or reading proof or 
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merely running errands for the Southwest 
Review. Certainly the University has re- 
ceived its money’s worth from the project 
in this fashion alone. At least three mem- 
bers of its faculty came up through this 
curriculum, besides others who later went 
into journalism, publishing, teaching else- 
where, or writing. 

The McGinnis method succeeded be- 
cause it was exciting. The teacher was 
authentically Socratic in his methods. He 
detested formalism and made an art of 
conversation. The scene of the educational 
process was sometimes McGinnis’ living 
room, but more often it was one of the 
University offices. The time was ordinarily 
late at night, for the work had to be done 
after many other responsibilities had been 
discharged. A manuscript would be 
brought out and read aloud, sentence by 
sentence, and subjected to a scrutiny of 
almost unimaginable rigor. The etymol- 
ogy, the semantic history, the denotation, 
the connotations of a word; the rhythm 
of a sentence; the progression of thought 
in a paragraph; transitions; even punc- 
tuation and spelling—all these were de- 
bated, altered, restored, marked for future 
discussion. Participants for whom sleep 
was ultimately more important than ideas 
or prose style might waver as the hours 
drew on, and try to convert the night- 
watchman’s one-o’clock glance in at the 
door into an occasion for going home. But 
McGinnis was inexorable, and apparently 
inexhaustible: as much excited by the 
task of fitting a word to an idea at two 
o’clock as at nine. 

Authors—especially amateur authors— 
sometimes cried out in anguish when they 
received galley proofs of articles that had 
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been subjected to this meta-editorial 
touching up; and sometimes it was worse 
than that, when the loose organization of 
the office and the entire lack of secretarial 
help resulted in actual publication of an 
article without the author’s having ap- 
proved the revisions. But McGinnis con- 
tented himself with the sage observation 
that the bigger the name, the more grate- 
ful the man was for anything an editor 
could do for his copy. 

The whole procedure was given zest, 
for the apprentices, by the constant neces- 
sity for dealing with printers downtown. 
Here was no University Press, staffed with 
skilled typesetters and expert proof- 
readers, habituated to professors’ whims 
and tolerant of changes in proofs. The 
contract for printing the Review was let 
for a year at a time and the business office 
of the University had an unalterable preju- 
dice in favor of the lowest bidder, whether 
or not he was a sympathetic type. The 
editors were forced to take shameless ad- 
vantage of the fact that the printers al- 
ways underestimated the trouble the job 
was going to mean for them: in the nature 
of things they could not have encountered 
proofreaders trained by McGinnis. Of 
course, each successive firm could give up 
the job at the end of the year, but in the 
meantime fine battles were to be fought 
issue by issue between foremen of com- 
posing rooms who saw their costs mount- 
ing and ambitious striplings who were 
teaching themselves makeup by trial and 
error on the printer’s stone. 

The trouble at the base of all these con- 
troversies—sometimes heated — was that 
the cost-accounting systems used by the 
printers contemplated work which seemed 
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to the editors to consist mainly of laundry 
lists and four-color Chevrolet advertising. 
These jobs did not involve elaborate proof- 
reading or an effort to get a page to re- 
semble good book printing. But the most 
serious friction arose from the familiar 
and regrettable circumstance that no piece 
of writing looks the same in galleys or 
page proofs as it does in typescript. 

A perfectionist like McGinnis could not 
bring himself to O.K. a single page of 
proof until he was convinced that it was 
as good as he could make it. He was there- 
fore perfectly willing to reopen any issue 
of syntax, punctuation, euphony, rhythm, 
or any of the other aspects under which 
style may be discussed, at any time, in- 
cluding three o’clock of the morning be- 
fore the last forms were to go to press. 
Indeed, more than once he stopped the 
presses to correct errors so appalling to 
him that even this drastic expense could 
not be allowed to weigh in the balance. For 
the apprentices, this was learning the hard 
way, and sooner or later they all expe- 
rienced a secret impulse to hide the proofs 
from McGinnis until the magazines were 
in the mails. 

Here lay one of the reasons for the 
chronic lateness of the Review. Most of 
the delays, of course, were the easily 
understandable results of a shortage of 
money and time —the thousand petty 
annoyances of trying to carry on a com- 
plicated enterprise with inadequate funds. 
Nevertheless, some sort of magazine could 
usually have been brought out on the date 
set (rather rashly) in advance, if McGin- 
nis had been disposed to go to press with- 
out this or that superior article that was 
delayed in arriving. But he was not so dis- 
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posed. He was not editing for a deadline; 
he considered it vulgar to be willing to 
sacrifice excellence to mere routine. This 
attitude proved annoying to some sub- 
scribers, mainly the periodical rooms of 
libraries, but the bound volumes show the 
results. And no one enjoyed more than 
McGinnis the pun made by one loyal 
reader: “If Winter comes, can Spring be 


far behind?” 


THE PRINCIPAL DEPARTURES in policy 
noticeable in Volume XIV (1928-29) are 
a symposium on regionalism and the first 
of what was to prove a series of essays on 
indigenous architecture. 

The symposium was an effort to carry 
forward the thinking of the editors, active 
and associate, on the subject of regional 
culture. To this end each advisory editor 
was asked: “Do you think the Southwest- 
ern landscape and common traditions can 
(or should) develop a culture recogniz- 
able as unique, and more satisfying and 
profound than our present imported cul- 
ture and art?” 

The answers of the advisory editors to 
this somewhat naive question make inter- 
esting reading. Albert Guérard probably 
put his finger on the crucial point when 
he asked whether the matter lies within 
the powers of the human will, whether 
one can create a culture by desiring to do 
so. The belief that such a thing is pos- 
sible might be regarded as the special 
heresy that lay in wait for the editors of 
the Southwest Review, the error to which 
their undertaking made them peculiarly 
susceptible. Fortunately, the magazine has 
seldom been enticed into such a mistake. 
Here again the personal qualities of Mc- 
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Ginnis had a decisive influence. Suspicious 
by temperament of elaborate theoretical 
structures, and having a British uneasiness 
in the presence of people whose ideas all 
dovetail with one another, he always re- 
fused to be limited by a program. The 
Southwest Review has definitely not pro- 
duced a theology of regionalism. It has 
been unsystematic and even inconsistent 
—but fertile and open to new ideas. 

The magazine’s first venture into dis- 
cussion of architecture was David R. Wil- 
liams’ “An Indigenous Architecture: 
Some Texas Colonial Houses.” The essay 
is suggestive rather than fully worked 
out; it was one of the products of the 
McGinnis method of dragooning men ex- 
perienced in fields other than writing into 
setting down what they knew. One must 
look carefully at the drawings by O’Neil 
Ford in order to grasp the full meaning 
of the text. But the outlines of the argu- 
ment are telling. Williams proposed to 
analyze Texas building of the past in 
order to discover the secret of adaptation 
to environment. He had been engaged in 
such a study for years. He had built sev- 
eral houses embodying the results of his 
search, reinterpreting the past not as an 
antiquarian looking to it for authority but 
as a discriminating traditionalist who 
turned to it for support and stimulus, 
finding there a storehouse of wisdom for 
the present and the future. 

The series of essays devoted to the work 
of Williams and Ford, including a later 
article by Arch Swank on Ford’s La Villita 
in San Antonio, is probably the greatest 
single contribution of the Review to the 
development of art, culture, civilization, 
whatever you will, in the Southwest. More 
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than any other one project, it illustrates 
McGinnis’ ability to perceive what was 
vital in the life of the region, to find the 
right people to describe it, to secure an 
adequate presentation in the magazine (if 
necessary, by begging the money for illus- 
trations), and to follow up the develop- 
ment of germinal ideas over a period of 
years. 

A comparable, and equally characteris- 
tic, editorial achievement is represented in 
the series “Naturalists of the Frontier,” by 
Samuel Wood Geiser, the first article of 
which appeared in the issue for October, 
1929. That Geiser, a professor of biology, 
has in the succeeding years become recog- 
nized as a first-rate historian of Texas, 
honored by election as a fellow of the 
Texas State Historical Association, is of 
course due to his own merits. But every 
true editor must believe that there really 
are gems of purest ray lost in such unliter- 
ary caverns as biological laboratories. It is 
pleasant, if hypothetical, to regard Geiser 
in 1929 in this light. 

He was a scientist, highly productive in 
some special area of physiology that is far 
too recondite for lay description. He was 
not a Texan, but almost by accident he 
had become interested in a man named 
Jacob Boll, of whom not much was 
known except that he had collected but- 
terflies and snakes, and had lived in Dallas 
for a number of years before his death in 
1880. Inquiring casually into the facts of 
Boll’s life, Geiser found himself drawn 
into the study of an almost unknown 
chapter in the history of Texas—scientific 
exploration during the frontier period. 
Because he brought to this investigation 
a genuine devotion to science, the training 
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of a scholar, and the tireless industry of 
a born researcher, Geiser developed his 
studies into a series of articles for the Re- 
view—in part, at least, the editors liked 
to think, because the magazine could offer 
enthusiastic encouragement, a means of 
publication, and that able assistant of the 
muse, a copyboy or his equivalent stand- 
ing by the author’s shoulder and snatch- 
ing the pages from the typewriter to rush 
them to the printer. It was an exciting 
collaboration, which developed through 
eight years and culminated in the estab- 
lishment of the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press and the publication of a re- 
vised text of Geiser’s articles as its first 
book. 

The establishment of the Press brings 
up again the question of money; for it 
was a gift of the Schoellkopfs of Dallas, 
descendants of Jacob Boll, that made the 
launching of the Press possible. Volume 
XV of the Review contains a page listing 
the names of thirty-one citizens of Dallas 
who contributed a subsidy for publication 
of the Review during 1930. McGinnis, 
with help from officials of the Univer- 
sity, especially Horace M. Whaling, Jr., 
then vice-president, was willing to add to 
his other functions the task of solicitation, 
although he found it a burden to have to 
provide the straw as well as the clay for 
making the bricks. This supplement to 
the regular subsidy received from the 
University was continued during 1931, 
and bridged the gap between the P. L. 
Turner Company’s withdrawal of sup- 
port and the collaboration with Louisiana 
State University which opened the next 
chapter in the history of the magazine. 
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THE Anschluss with Louisiana (it had a 
diplomatic flavor because it was arranged 
by two professors of political science, §. D. 
Myres, Jr., and Charles W. Pipkin) was 
announced in the issue for October, 1932. 
In addition to a doubling of the subsidy, 
the arrangement offered an attractive 
prospect of intellectual adventure through 
association with the remarkable group 
who were in the process of remaking the 
university at Baton Rouge. A board of 
five editors was set up, including two 
from Louisiana, and the significant name 
of Cleanth Brooks was added to the list 
of contributing editors. In practice, deci- 
sions concerning policy were made at 
meetings of the Dallas contingent with 
Pipkin, Brooks, and Robert Penn War- 
ren — sometimes at Baton Rouge, but 
more often at Shreveport, which was a 
convenient halfway point. 

The collaboration turned out to be 
more instructive for the editors—at least 
for the Dallas editors—than permanently 
significant for the magazine. The oppor- 
tunity for extended conversations with 
Warren and Brooks, especially, was highly 
profitable for McGinnis as well as for his 
younger colleagues, although his reaction 
at the time was somewhat on the order 
of “I smell a Lollard in the wind.” The 
Agrarian manifesto, I’ll Take My Stand, 
to which Warren was a contributor, had 
appeared in 1930, and McGinnis was de- 
termined that the Review should not be 
made into an organ for the propagation 
of what he considered vile heresies. But 
his fears were quieted by the actual course 
of events. The Louisiana delegation was 
not united in outlook: Pipkin was inter- 
ested in the problems of the South, but 
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he was not an Agrarian. For that matter, 
neither Brooks nor Warren showed any 
serious intention of carrying forward the 
discussion of Agrarian economics in the 
pages of the magazine. In their own minds 
they were maturing the ideas which later 
made the Southern Review so distin- 
guished a chapter in the history of south- 
ern—and American—literature, but they 
had no designs on the Southwest Review. 

The first volume published under the 
joint arrangement shows that the in- 
fluence of the new editors only gradually 
made itself felt. Pipkin contributed an 
article of his own and secured essays from 
Clarence E. Cason, Howard W. Odum, 
and Rupert B. Vance—the last two fig- 
ures, at any rate, highly repugnant to the 
Agrarians. Brooks and Warrer con- 
tributed verse to the volume, but no essays 
or criticism. During the next two years 
(Volumes XIX and XX, 1933-35) the 
Louisiana influence appears in occasional 
articles on Civil War history, in a short 
piece by Roark Bradford, in a play, “The 
Teche Comes,” by John Earle Uhler, and 
in a delightful group of photographs of 
old Louisiana buildings, with descriptive 
comment. The most important work of 
Brooks and Warren lay in the book re- 
views. They reviewed poetry and fiction 
themselves, and in an article by Edgar A. 
Schuler called “Is There an American 
Revolution?” (Spring, 1935) secured for 
publication an example of the kind of re- 
viewing which was shortly to become a 
distinctive feature of the Southern Re- 
view—a serious essay noticing a dozen or 
more related books and making an intel- 
lectual contribution in its own right. 

The collaboration came to a graceful 
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end when the Baton Rouge people secured 
a subsidy from Louisiana State Univer- 
sity to establish their own magazine. The 
rumor was that the grant amounted to 
$12,000 a year— approximately seven 
times the subsidy which the Southwest 
Review was receiving from its two uni- 
versity sponsors. 

It may interest some future successor 
of Frank L. Mott to know that one inter- 
esting, if minor, controversy occurred to- 
ward the end of the joint editorship of 
the Southwest Review. It concerned a re- 
view of Stark Young’s So Red the Rose 
which appeared in the issue for Spring, 
1935, and was written by Albert Russel 
Erskine, Jr. McGinnis, who after all is a 
native of Pennsylvania and grew up in 
Missouri, had long been skeptical of the 
tendency to romanticize the Old South in 
fiction. He regarded So Red the Rose as a 
case in point. Stark Young had written 
the concluding essay in I’ll Take My 
Stand, and his novel could be regarded as 
a contribution to the literature of the 
Agrarian Movement. It was not clear 
exactly what opinion Brooks and Warren 
had formed of the novel, but they sub- 
mitted to the board of editors a review 
which praised the book and emphasized 
some of the implications in it that were 
in harmony with the Agrarian philosophy. 

Here was an impasse. Formulas of 
phrasing were proposed, and rejected. In 
the end, the review was published as it 
had been written, because the decision had 
finally been reached to establish the 
Southern Review and the end of the col- 
laboration was in sight. Brooks and War- 
ren, as the Southern Review was to show, 
had purposes so remote from the tradi- 
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tional policies of the Southwest Review 
that no real collision was possible. It was 
evident to all concerned that the South- 
west Review could not be made to serve 
these purposes without undergoing a com- 
plete transformation. 


STIMULATED, perhaps, by a spirit of vir- 
tuous emulation, now that so distin- 
guished a competitor had appeared among 
regional publications in a neighboring 
state, and encouraged by the fact that 
Southern Methodist University doubled 
its former appropriation to make good 
the loss occasioned by the withdrawal of 
Louisiana, the editors of the Southwest 
Review seem to have plunged into Vol- 
ume XXI with fresh energy. There are 
no spectacular departures in the succeed- 
ing years, but in leafing through the files 
one becomes aware of a crisp, competent 
job of editing. Richer exploration of the 
southwestern past appears in Karle Wil- 
son Baker’s series on Nacogdoches; in 
Frank Dobie’s articles on Texas place- 
names and a chapter or two from his 
forthcoming book The Longhorns; and in 
John Chapman’s essays on early Catholic 
churchmen, on the frontier forts of Texas, 
and on San Antonio—the latter an admir- 
able sequel to his essay on Galveston, pub- 
lished in 1930, which had amused most 
readers but had greatly annoyed the Gal- 
veston Chamber of Commerce. In the late 
1930’s Jerry Bywaters contributed several 
essays on current trends in painting which 
add up to a serious analysis of the mean- 
ing of regional art. 

Since Renfro Knickerbocker’s prophetic 
essay on Hitler, published late in 1933, 
McGinnis, sometimes with the aid of 
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Myres, had secured a number of articles 
on affairs in Europe and the Orient which 
contain a surprisingly small number of 
statements made absurd by the subse- 
quent cataclysm. This interest was now 
extended with an occasional essay on 
Latin-American civilizations and inter- 
American relations. Some of the younger 
and therefore more doctrinaire members 
of the staff used to hold out for sticking 
to the Southwest, and it is still true that 
a regional magazine almost without funds 
can hardly hope to compete consistently 
with the established organs devoted to in- 
spection of the world crisis. But from the 
vantage point of the 1950’s, the essays on 
international questions seem more rele- 
vant to the Southwest than they could be 
made to seem in terms of any purely 
theoretical program of cultural region- 
alism. 

Of the late 1930’s I can say very little 
because I was absent from Dallas. I re- 
member reading in the Review two or 
three charming articles by the Lomaxes, 
father and son, on collecting folk songs 
and other matters; shrewd and graceful 
essays by Lon Tinkle on France and the 
French; and excursions into the brighter 
realms of academic scholarship in Ameri- 
can literature by Constance Rourke, 
Theodore Hornberger, Walter Blair, and 
William Stanley Hoole. The “Provincial 
Sketchbook,” a department introduced in 
1938, proved a pleasant way of grouping 
sketches, bits of fiction, and reminiscences 
which could hardly stand so well alone. 
Essays on Thomas Wolfe, Hamlin Gar- 
land, John Steinbeck, and other contem- 
porary novelists, notably by Claude M. 
Simpson, Jr., carried on the tradition of 
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interpretive literary criticism which was 
and is firmly established in the Review. A 
section from Paul Horgan’s introduction 
to the Horgan-Fulton edition of Josiah 
Gregg’s letters (published in the issue for 
Winter, 1941) presented a charming 
blend of historical fact and poetic inter- 
pretation of the Southwest. The book sec- 
tion, under direction of Paul Crume from 
1938 to 1941, was unusually fresh and 
readable: in earlier years, McGinnis’ com- 
mitment to the Dallas News book page 
had sometimes led to neglect of book re- 
viewing in the magazine. 

By the late thirties an editorial policy 
had been worked out which could be ap- 
plied consistently with profit yet bore no 
threat of monotony. Although the Re- 
view had a definite character, it gave no 
suggestion of being constructed according 
to a formula. As things went from bad 
to worse, on the eve of the Second World 
War, the magazine paid more and more 
attention to the unpleasant outlines of the 
American dilemma. This was not so much 
an innovation in policy as a perceptive 
response to the flow of thought in the re- 
gion. But my recollections of work with 
McGinnis on the Review come to an end 
with 1941, when after a final year on the 
staff I moved away from Dallas. 


I MUST NOT bring my reminiscence to a 
close without a word on typography. In 
addition to the difficulties resulting from 
the inexperience of cornmercial printers, 
the troubles arising from simple lack of 
equipment were sometimes almost laugh- 
able. In the first number of the Southwest 
Review — to mention an example—the 
editors wished to print the name of Pros- 
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per Mérimée. The evidence of the printed 
page indicates that the acute accent was 
unknown to the Dallas typographical 
world of 1924; and one can be sure that 
prolonged negotiation was necessary to 
produce the solution which was finally 
found: ‘“Me’rime’e.” Proofreading, for 
weary and untrained eyes, was a stagger- 
ing chore. A standing joke in the office 
was elaboration of the symptoms, fre- 
quently ribald, of a malady named “Chap- 
man’s Disease” in honor of the only medi- 
cal member of the group. The seizure is 
brought on by discovering typographical 
errors, irretrievable and ghastly for all 
posterity, in the printed magazine. The 
variety of the ailment which sometimes 
appeared in the Southwest Review office 
was the most virulent form precisely be- 
cause the editors were so determined that, 
if the presswork was certain to be bad, at 
least their part of the job should be well 
done. Errata slips here and there in the 
bound volumes stand as monuments to 
attacks of the disease; and of course it is 
a recurrent complaint. The only way for 
an editor to get even temporary relief is 
to discover typographical errors in 
Fowler’s Modern English Usage. 

But this is merely the pathology of 
typographical matters. A pleasanter aspect 
is layout and design. There is an unmis- 
takable improvement, not wholly con- 
tinuous but nearly so, in the wide variety 
of type faces, arrangements of type, and 
cover designs which the Review has used. 
The horse and rider that appeared on the 
cover during my connection with the 
magazine went through four distinct ver- 
sions; and Jerry Bywaters, who drew the 
last two or three, also had more than one 
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try at the hand lettering for the title. If 
these various experiments did not earn dis- 
cussion in the Colophon, at least they indi- 
cated that one of the minor arts was being 
assiduously cultivated in a very unlikely 
place. 


WHAT Do the sixteen years of McGinnis’ 
editorship of the Southwest Review add 
up to? I was too intimately involved in 
the undertaking to attempt a final esti- 
mate even now, but as I look back after 
more than a decade I find certain achieve- 
ments unmistakable. At a time when such 
things were much less in evidence than 
they are now, the magazine encouraged 
good thinking, good writing, good paint- 
ing, good work of almost every kind in 
the Southwest. Anyone who has had expe- 
rience of the matter knows how impor- 
tant is the stimulus of a medium of publi- 
cation lying ready to hand: this rudimen- 
tary fact is demonstrated time and again 
in the pages of the Review. Merely by 
keeping the magazine alive and eternally 
hounding busy, timid, or indolent contri- 
butors, McGinnis beyond doubt stimu- 
lated much vigorous reflection and called 
into being a considerable quantity of 
tolerable (or better) prose that would 
never have come into existence but for his 
genial and disinterested tyranny. 


On those subjected, as I was, to the full 
rigor of editorial collaboration with Mc- 
Ginnis, the effect was drastic and perma- 
nent. We were brought to understand that 
language is an inexhaustibly complex 
instrument of thought and expression— 
and further, that thought and expression 
cannot be separated from one another. 
We learned to abhor slipshod thinking 
and shoddy writing, and to respect clear 
ideas and sound prose. Most important of 
all, in what Mencken had taught all young 
would-be intellectuals to consider the 
Sahara of the Bozart, through Coolidge 
boom and Great Depression, we acquired 
by contagion a point of view that I later 
came to recognize as Emersonian. McGin- 
nis had little use for Emerson’s mysticism, 
and will resent my invoking anyone so 
transcendental, but the idea has been put 
into words better by Emerson than by 
anyone else: 


Beauty, convenience, grandeur of thought and 
quaint expression are as near to us as to any, 
and if the American artist will study with hope 
and love the precise thing to be done by him, 
considering the climate, the length of the day, 
the wants of the people, the habit and form 
of the government, he will create a house in 
which all these will find themselves fitted, and 
taste and sentiment will be satisfied also. 
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The Old Wetback 


RAMON SENDER 


THE INDIAN DANCES at Cochiti are nearly 
always very well attended. Girls with 
gaily colored parasols like those our grand- 
mothers carried, and Franciscan friars 
from a neighboring mission with their 
rope girdles and civilian straw hats, add 
to the curious sight. The desert sun is im- 
placable. 

The Indians live much as they did be- 
fore the Conquest, except for some change 
in dress. They are almost naked when they 
dance, painting their bodies and wearing 
necklaces, ribbons, and other ritual ob- 
jects. 

The newspapers had announced the 
dances for one hour earlier, and the peo- 
ple waiting in the plaza were growing im- 
patient. From the mysterious kiva came 
the sound of beating drums and cries. 
Many cars were parked around the edge 
of the pueblo and the Indian directing the 
traffic collected a twenty-five-cent fee for 
each car. 

Poverty and abandonment were evi- 
dent throughout the pueblo. But it was 
neither dirty nor squalid. The Indians, in 
fact, seem to prefer their haughty poverty 
to working in the factories and shops of 
the city. 

Here and there were women in bright 
colored skirts, and men with long hair tied 
with ribbons. The colors of those ribbons 
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could not be found in any shop, for they 
came from vegetable dyes known only to 
the Indians. 

Hermetic, sullen Indians wandered by. 
Fat and silent children sat in the door- 
ways. The lean pueblo dogs, their tails be- 
tween their legs, ambled by sniffing, and 
one of them, possibly the saddest looking, 
stopped and gazed at me languidly. We 
understood each other at once. I was lean- 
ing against the wall, in the rim of shadow. 
Along the toasted adobe of the hut, beside 
a low window, a lost red ant crawled 
back and forth. 

The chorus of guttural cries again came 
forth from the kiva. A kiva is a hole in 
the ground like a wide well, surrounded at 
ground level by a stone wall not over seven 
feet high. Most of the kiva is under- 
ground. There the Indians hold their im- 
portant gatherings. Above the circular 
wall roofed over with beams and adobe 
a very long ladder protrudes diagonally. 

I had not expected to find Don Godo- 
fredo here. An old Mexican with droop- 
ing mustache, he was selling hos dogs, pur- 
sued by a retinue of flies. He was very 
old. Eighty-three, although he insisted he 
didn’t look a day over eighty. Neither 
sad nor gay he worked his way around 
the plaza selling bread and sausage. Among 
those who knew him I was the only one to 
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call him “Don Godofredo,” and he was 
grateful. But he had not yet seen me on 
this day. Maybe he would not like for me 
to see him engaged in such humble busi- 
ness. Still Don Godofredo was not a man 
of vanities. 

Meanwhile the lean dog kept eyeing 
me, and I felt obliged to give it one of Don 
Godofredo’s hot dogs. The animal had 
been immediately aware of my intention. 
But first I would have to go and greet the 
old man. How would it strike him? What 
would he say if I bought a sandwich to 
give to a dog? 

Poor old Don Godofredo’s mustache 
drooped like a Chinaman’s, his skin glis- 
tened with sweat. The weight of the sand- 
wich tray hanging from his shoulders 
made him somewhat stooped, but he was 
tall enough not to look too ungainly. 

We had known each other for about 
a year. The first time I saw him he was in 
quite different circumstances. Not that 
Don Godofredo was rich. The poor man 
had rarely seen ten dollars all at one time. 
But his living conditions were more com- 
fortable. This afternoon in the Cochiti 
plaza I could not avoid seeing him, even 
if I looked away. He remained on the op- 
posite side of the little square peddling his 
sandwiches, although not very success- 
fully. 

The Indian tom-toms sounded farther 
away. The tourists honked their horns. I 
looked at Don Godofredo again. I had met 
him in a good hospital following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. Don Godofredo had 
not known precisely what was the matter 
with him. I don’t believe he had any real 
illness. 

We became friends easily. He was a 
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Mexican and therefore a compatriot be- 
cause of our language, and strange tales 
he told me during those days in the hos- 
pital. In confidence, he said, because with 
me he could really open up, without con- 
straint. We were both “Latins.” This 
Latin business he had learned in the 
United States and it was the most common 
and discreet manifestation of his racial 
preoccupation. 

There we were, then, two “Latins,” one 
on each side of the plaza in Cochiti. He 
selling hot dogs and I waiting for the In- 
dian dancers.and some friends I had prom- 
ised to meet there. A very fat Indian 
woman passed by oblivious to everyone. 
Something about her reminded me of the 
gypsies: her black and shining hair, the 
beads around her neck. They all wore rings 
with large blue turquoises. 

For eighty-three years Don Godofredo 
had been trying—in vain, he said—to 
solve the problem of his life. I was not so 
sure. To reach his age, erect, with eyes 
clean of bitterness, he must have solved 
this problem better than other citizens. 
Don Godofredo was not a citizen in the 
true sense of the word, however, for he 
had no “papers.” He had entered the 
United States sixty years ago by the “false 
door.” One night on the Mexican side of 
the Rio Grande he had stripped, tied his 
clothing around his neck, and started 
swimming. Before long he came out on 
the North American side. Without papers. 

That was in 1890. A year ago Don 
Godofredo had told me: 

“I was one of those they call wetbacks 
nowadays. Do you know what that means? 
Wet shoulders. Mine have been dry for a 
long time.” 
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And he laughed behind his yellowish 
mustache. 

A chorus of shrill cries was now coming 
out of the kiva. The hungry dog was still 
eyeing me, expectantly. 

When Don Godofredo first came to the 
United States he did the most humble 
chores, like any wetback. He tramped the 
highways. Once in a while some wagon 
driven by Hispanos with whom he could 
talk would give him a lift. 

“What did you come up here for?” they 
would ask him. 

“To beat my way around, hermano.” 

He crossed New Mexico and Arizona 
on his way to California, working as a 
peon everywhere. Without papers he 
could not go into business or industry, 
even if he had had the means. He found 
Americans who helped him. One family 
hid him for a time on their ranch. He 
worked hard on the farm and they paid 
him less than they would have paid an 
American laborer, but he evaded the po- 
lice and immigration authorities. 

There were other Mexicans on the ranch 
and, hanging on the wall, a guitar. Godo- 
fredo sang the sones huastecos and a girl, 
who always listened deeply moved, would 
say: “Just the sound of that song makes 
me see myself sauntering through the val- 
ley on horseback, with a big moon in the 
sky and all the stars out, even the tiniest 
little ones.” 

Godofredo fell in love, of course, with 
the girl who saw so many things. But he 
could not marry, without papers. Never- 
theless love is love and they were happy. 
They had a son who is now in Australia 
with children of his own. He asked Don 
Godofredo to make his home with them, 
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but without documents he could not sail, 
and Australia is far for swimming. He 
stayed in the United States “beating his 
way around.” 

Besides the son huasteco his wife also 
liked to hear him sing: 


Oh, how the little tree has fallen 
where the peacock used to sleep! 


And they spent happy hours under the 
grape arbors, especially when the land- 
lord and his wife went to Dallas on vaca- 
tion trips. 


PEOPLE were still flocking to the Cochiti 
plaza. They stood in groups around the 
square, and when the cries rose from the 
kiva they looked in that direction a little 
uneasily. The Indians were peaceful peo- 
ple, but occasionally their cries recalled the 
old raids against the whites. I kept on 
thinking about the old man. He had been 
in Arizona during World War I. Many 
Hispanos were drafted into the army but 
not Don Godofredo, who had no docu- 
ments. Everything, depending on how 
you look at it, he would say, has its good 
side. He stayed on in Phoenix, working at 
hard jobs. Once he scrubbed the inside of 
a boiler and had to stand in water up to 
his knees for four days, breathing un- 
healthy gases which “cut off his wind.” 
But he lived and continued his ramblings, 
getting acquainted with all kinds of peo- 
ple. Californians seemed to him rich and 
they paid well, but were presumptuous. 
Arizonans paid less and were simpler, al- 
though not so appreciative of the son 
huasteco. Then he discovered the land of 
Cibola, a real paradise. “Here I'll stay, 
come hell or high water,” he vowed. At 
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first he could not find work and had been 
forced to take a job as assistant grave- 
digger in Roswell. 

There he had a strange experience not 
too extravagant for those times. In “The 
Blue Pig” tavern an Italian was killed. 
Wine and marijuana business. “Taken 
separately,” said Don Godofredo with his 
very fine speech, “neither wine nor mari- 
juana is too harmful, to the best of my 
knowledge.” 

To make him go on talking I asked: 
“And together?” 

“Oh, mi amigo. If marijuana and wine 
mix, the sarcophagus!” 

In spite of this, the Italian’s body went 
to the cemetery without a sarcophagus or 
coffin and Godofredo and his boss had just 
finished digging the grave when the coro- 
ner arrived, saying: “Don’t bury him yet. 
I’ve got to make a report.” 

After he examined the pvor Italian the 
three of them decided to have a few 
drinks. Don Godofredo, God be praised, 
always had his tequila within reach. He 
got it from other wetbacks who passed it 
as contraband. His boss, the gravedigger, 
had whiskey. The liquor hit the spot and 
they finished the bottles. 

Right there, beside the open grave, the 
three of them fell asleep. It was dark, very 
late at night, when Godofredo and his boss 
woke up. In their still befuddled heads 
they had the vague idea of a half-finished 
job. Grasping the sleeping doctor by the 
head and feet, they gently lowered him 
into the little grave and began to cover 
him with earth. The doctor woke up and 
started kicking and screaming. He said it 
was the Italian they had to bury, not him, 
and he showered the gravediggers with 
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abuse. Godofredo apologized: “All right, 
senor doctor. Don’t take it so hard. Any- 
body can make a little mistake.” 

That job proved to be rather depressing, 
especially since it gave so young a man a 
reputation that was not much of an asset 
with the girls. He was in love again. This 
affair had also begun with a son huasteco. 
He considered it a misfortune to fall in 
love, because without papers, as he said, 
he could not marry. And this time “la 
viejita — the old gal — prevaricated” and 
ran off with someone else. Don Godofredo 
thought about going after them, but “in 
gringo land they think it’s an ugly thing 
to put a bullet in a rival.” And without 
papers he could not buy a revolver, even 
if he had wanted to. 

About that time Don Godofredo had 
saved some money and went to a neigh- 
boring village where he bought a pair of 
little burros. And a guitar. He used the 
animals for carrying firewood which he 
sold. In the springtime he sold manure for 
gardens. “Because everything in the 
United States has its price.” With the 
guitar he “caught the ear of the viejitas.” 
And he went on with the illusion of some 
day solving the problem of his life. Al- 
though it did not look very easy. Mean- 
while he thought of his first wife—who 
had died—singing for her the song about 
the peacock whose tree had fallen. The 
beautiful bird no longer had a place on 
which to light 


..- and now sleeps on the ground 
like any ordinary animal. 


He kept the burros in a little stable with- 
out doors and the children mounted them 


and raced them through the town. Godo- 
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fredo would call after them: “Don’t you 
mistreat them. They’ve got more lights 
than you have.” 

Since they paid no attention he lost his 
patience and called the kids terrible names 
— falling back on his old Chihuahua 
vocabulary. 

Later when the burros died he bought 
an old Ford truck. He would have bought 
it sooner if he could have borrowed money 
from a bank. But without papers a loan 
was out of the question. That’s why he 
had to wait until he had the “pennies” in 
his hand. And this way it was cheaper. 
“Everything has its pros and cons,” he 
liked to remark. 

With his troca he had more opportuni- 
ties to earn money, but he preferred to 
chat and drink with his friends, complain- 
ing about how difficult life was becoming. 

Peace-loving and reasonable though he 
was, Godofredo had had his sudden ram- 
pages. Once he had almost blown his top 
when a Texan in a bar called him “‘a dirty 
Mexican.” And Godofredo’s hand was in 
his pocket, a knife in his hand. He thought 
twice, however, before taking it out. Any 
man who pulls a knife in a bar is taking 
a chance, but a wetback is lost. He con- 
trolled himself and looking the Texan 
straight in the eye returned the insult: 
“Shut up, you dirty pig of a Texan!” 
Maybe because the Texan did not under- 
stand Spanish, or because he had no papers 
either, he did not feel insulted. Before long 
they were drinking together. “Not having 
papers,” Don Godofredo would sometimes 
say, “can be a good brake and all things 
must be considered.” When people met 
him on the street and asked: “How’s 
everything going with you, Godofredo?” 
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he would sigh and say: “As fine as with 
the monkey in the cornfield. Beating my 
way around, struggling along, er- 
manito.” 

The struggle was not very intense. 
Other wetbacks who had fixed up papers 
were less at ease, always running around 
with police and consulate problems. One 
of them, who was as smart as a lynx, had 
denounced a mine on Navajo territory and 
was about to strike it rich when all of a 
sudden, and before anyone could find out 
what it was all about, he was found 
“buried high up in the air one day.” Dead, 
strung up, bound and tied to the top of 
two dry branches of a dead tree. A tribe 
of Indians gave this kind of burial to the 
people “they didn’t fancy.” And that poor 
fellow, Godofredo realized, would not 
have denounced the mine or had troubles 
if he had had no papers. Godofredo, on the 
other hand, moved about as he pleased 
without getting into trouble with any- 
body. And between drinks and sighs and 
an occasional son huasteco he was becom- 
ing aware that he was no longer young. 

“I don’t believe the years go so fast in 
one’s own country,” he would say. “It 
seems like only yesterday that I crossed 
the river.” 

Yet forty years had passed. And the 
problem of his life remained unsolved. 

Many of his friends and acquaintances 
of Cibola were disappearing. Conscious of 
his years Godofredo started thinking that 
when his turn came he would need as 
decent a death as he would have had in 
Chihuahua. He began to save. At that 
time he used to take his guitar to wakes 
and weddings. At weddings he sang “The 
Little Bell”: 


I bad a little bell 

on a purple ribbon, 

I gave it to my sweetheart 
so she could play with it. 


And at wakes, “The Wailing One,” 
which sounded mournful even if it was 
not a funeral song. His savings gradually 
increased and then one day in ripe old age 
he had a pain in his side. He looked over 
his possessions and prepared to do things 
well. He sold his truck and the shack 
where he lived, bought a rosary and 
prayerbook, although he could not read, 
and went to the hospital. It was a small- 
town hospital on the edge of the desert. I 
met him there. Don Godofredo also had 
a single room because dying—he told me 
later—“demands a certain privacy.” 


I RECALLED all this in the plaza of Cochiti 
watching Don Godofredo shuffle among 
the tourist groups. Near me a young 
mother unbuttoned her small boy’s pants. 
He puffed out his cheeks, held his breath, 
and finally passed a few drops of water. 
I was remembering those days in the hos- 
pital as I listened to the beating of the 
Indian drums. 

Through the open window of my room 
came the clean breezes of mountain alti- 
tudes. I was spending my days reading as 
I waited to be discharged. 

People are bored in hospitals. Sometimes 
I slept during the day, then lay awake at 
night. Don Godofredo slept little and hav- 
ing had no operation, could not bear to 
stay in bed. He would get up in the night 
and wander about like a phantom in his 
long nightshirt, his rosary around his neck. 
I could hear him shouting in the darkened 
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corridor. The nurses on duty were appar- 
ently on some distant errand. All was still 
when suddenly Don Godofredo cried out 
in the night: 

“I have not denounced any mine and 
the Navajos know it. They won’t bury me 
in any tree. I’ve got to die the way my 
people do. But the doctors, nurses, and 
nuns don’t do a thing. They all go around 
with injections and oxygen, taking pic- 
tures of the heart and liver for Americans 
from the East. For me, not a thing. I’ve 
been here a week and nobody pays any at- 
tention to me. Not even a wretched plaster. 
Or leeches. How am I going to die if they 
don’t bleed me or give me syrups? And 
every blessed day my cash running away.” 

At that time I had not yet met Don 
Godofredo. By his voice and devotion to 
plasters and leeches I decided that he must 
be very old. Every night he wandered out 
into the corridors to make speeches and 
insult the doctors and nurses. When he 
yelled too loud the nurses had to inter- 
vene to keep him from disturbing the 
other patients. Don Godofredo let them 
take him back to his room, calling them 
“pretty little chulas.” 

I called my nurse and asked what was 
wrong with the old man, what ailment he 
had. 

“Nothing. Senescence. Old age,” she re- 
plied. ““When he came to the hospital the 
doctor examined him, admitted him, and 
the old man went to bed thinking that 
‘senescence’ was an illness like typhus. 
And he wants us to give him injections. 
The poor fellow is so old he might die any 
day. But he has no disease.” 

Don Godofredo came in to see me one 
morning, wearing blue jeans, hospital 
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shirt, and slippers. Hanging around his 
neck was the enormous rosary with beads 
the size of walnuts. Noticing that the 
rosary attracted my attention he explained 
that it was made of wood from the real 
Garden of Gethsemane. Then we talked 
for a long while and suddenly he said: 
“You’re a Spaniard.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because of the way you talk hammer- 
ing out your words.” 

Don Godofredo’s mustache was yellow- 
ish white. One side was stained with nico- 
tine. “This is the first time I’ve ever been 
sick in my whole life,” he explained. “That 
thing they call senescence got me right 
here”—and he pointed to his side—‘and 
some nights it gives me a heart attack and 
I have to go out in the corridor and holler. 
In my time they bled a man when that 
happened to him.” 

“How many attacks did you have last 
night?” 

“Five, bermanito.” 

“Is that why you came out and started 
making speeches?” 

“Not speeches. It’s the attacks that go 
up to my head through here and then I 
have to go out and call the people who 
work here ‘sonabiches.’ Because they don’t 
do a thing. They haven’t even stuck a 
blasted thermometer in my mouth. How 
am I going to die if they don’t take my 
temperature or call a priest for extreme 
unction? But you can’t expect anything 
in this country. It is lost.” 

Before I could answer he looked at me 
hesitatingly, then said: “You’re not ready 
to die yet, I say, says I.” 

“T don’t think so, not right now.” 

The old man pulled out a cigarette 
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which he had wrapped in a piece of news- 
paper and took his time lighting it. I won- 
dered if it might be marijuana. Then he 
said: 

“It’s time for me to die. Don’t you 
think so? What else can a fellow my age 
do? For over twenty years I’ve been alone, 
without a family. I came into this gringo 
land with water up to my neck forty 
years before that. That’s why I can’t say 
everything that pops into my head. Sixty 
years without papers in the United States. 
You can say it fast enough. But when I 
sing out the blessed truth to these ‘sona- 
biches’ I can’t say everything that comes 
to the tip of my tongue,” he kept repeat- 
ing, “because I’ve got no papers. I’m not 
saying that things have gone any worse 
for me than for anybody else. At least the 
Arizona Indians won’t bury me in the 
branches of a tree. That’s a low down 
trick they wouldn’t do to a cat in Chihua- 
hua. But I’m so old I don’t have any 
friends any more. You'll see. I spend days 
and weeks cooped up in my room alone 
like a dog. But I don’t complain.” 

“You don’t complain?” 

“Well, of the, doctors and nurses, yes. 
But I don’t have to blame the country. 
The United States is a good country and 
working you can live. Whatever a fellow 
does he gets paid for, and no matter how 
little it’s always more than he’d get any 
place else. Food, clothing, a roof, I always 
had. And a son huasteco on proper occa- 
sions. But time flies. Recently something 
happened to my insides and I said: ‘Godo- 
fredo, the little bell has rung.’ When I 
came to the hospital I thought: ‘Well, I’ll 
never go out of here except feet first.’ 
And here I ‘brought all my money too. 
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Everything I possess. See? In this purse.” 

He showed me one of half-tanned 
leather that he kept between his shirt and 
chest. He spent his days in bed, resting 
his elbow on the pillow, looking at the 
door. But death did not come. Who did 
come once in a while was the nurse with 
food. Don Godofredo ate, then resting his 
elbow on the pillow again he stared out 
into the corridor silently. 

“The doctors go by and don’t even 
glance my way,” he complained. “Every 
day a big fistful of dollars is running away 
from me. And I know that two sick peo- 
ple who entered this hospital after I did 
are already buried. Don’t deny it, for I 
saw them going out cold on stretchers. 
And good prayers they showered on them, 
too. Well, I came before they did and here 
am I. Is that justice? Yes, here am I run- 
ning around with my senescence. The 
nurses? A lot of lipstick on their pusses 
and all of them bringing me glasses of 
orange and tomato. The man who needs 
an honest death with his syrups and re- 
sponsories for the dead just has to shut up 
and live.” 

Now and then he touched his purse to 
make sure it was still there. He got up 
and turning his head toward the door con- 
tinued: “I, Godofredo, say that with 
everything you need a little help. For you 
today, tomorrow for me, and if I don’t 
die what am I going to do? For seven long 
years I’ve been saving up for this. I sold 
my house. I don’t have any friends or 
enemies left. And my bones are tired of 
walking. A son I had has even forgotten 
my gol darned blessed name, although here 
in my purse I’ve got his address. Around 
here they look at me like I was a stranger, 
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because they’re all new people. In the bar- 
bershop they laugh when I tell them to 
make the ends of my mustache real stiff so 
they'll last till next Saturday. I don’t make 
much cash with firewood any more and 
have to clean alleys and haul trash to the 
dumps. Years ago I lost the taste for 
women and the only pleasure I have left 
is wine. And not even a damned ‘Good- 
bye Godofredo,’ for my name makes the 
‘sonabiches’ laugh. I know the gravedig- 
ger of this town—he’s my buddy—and 
before coming here I said to him: ‘Here, 
take this dollar I’m giving you extra and 
put me far away as possible from the 
damned Protestant gringos and Navajos.’ 
The gravedigger said he’d drink to my 
health.” 

He went on talking, and the doctor 
when he came looked at him suspiciously 
for an instant, then left without saying 
a word. 

That night Godofredo again allied 
forth to harangue the shadows. I could 
hear him from my bed. “Sonabiches!” rang 
out more and more frequently. “I have 
done a heap of living!” he shouted. 
“Among Indians, Italians, Chinamen, in 
every kind of work. One morning in 
Arizona I woke up with a gila monster on 
my belly. And the gila monster is a worse 
critter than the iguana. But I never saw 
anything like this. In Chihuahua I'd have 
been under my holy earth and cross 
bought by my disconsolate son and his 
honest wife long ago. But they have real 
doctors there, and when one reaches the 
reglementary age, well ‘Go with God, 
hermano.’” Godofredo went on jeering 
at the hospital staff, rhyming “nuns” and 
“guns” in long sentences. Then he added, 
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raising his voice: “My money’s running 
out and here you can’t buy death on credit 
like in my country. When I’ve spent my 
last dollar, what’ll I do? Go back to the 
road like a grasshopper? My bones are 
hard and the sun beats down. I consumed 
my life and now it’s somebody else’s turn.” 
Once more he called the doctors “‘sona- 
biches.” 

When he calmed down I coughed to let 
him know I was awake and Don Godo- 
fredo called out: “Eh, Spanish neighbor, 
are you asleep?” 

I told him I was not and that he could 
come in, if he liked. He needed no coaxing. 
He shuffled in, remarking: “It won’t be 
long now till sunup and I woke up very 
weak because I dreamed of the devil. I 
spent the whole night wrestling with him 
and ain’t worth a penny. But I came out 
on top. Today my senescence hurts me 
right here,” and he pointed to an armpit. 
“Not much. But wait and see. Others die, 
but me, I have to shut up and stand it.” 

I told him that it was nobody’s fault 
but his own if he did not know how to 
die. With good food and rest he had be- 
come ruddy and strong. His body was less 
inclined than ever to the agony of death. 
I insisted that he had not learned how to 
die and that I was surprised, since every- 
body knows that. He knew that I was jok- 
ing. This might have been in bad taste 
with others, but not with Don Godofredo. 
He looked at me, nonplused. Finally he 
answered: ““You’re poking fun. Dying is 
not a question of knowing how or not. 
But I am thinking about something else. 
And seriously. It occurs to me that maybe 
papers are needed for dying decently. 
What is your dictate?” 
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I told him I had had no experience, 
never having died. Don Godofredo almost 
took offense: “You Spaniards are always 
joking.” I added that I was serious. Be- 
sides, in a strange country no one ever 
knows how one is born and dies. Dying is 
something everyone does sooner or later. 
And although no one has had the expe- 
rience everybody does it very well. Very 
well indeed. Still Don Godofredo might 
be right, and it could be that the kind of 
death he wanted required certain formali- 
ties. When he was born in Mexico, his 
name was recorded somewhere. If his 
death was to be really decent, it would also 
have to be recorded there. Don Godofredo 
said: ““That’s so. The priest wrote my name 
down in a big notebook.” 

“And in the civil register. ‘Godofredo 
So-and-So, born on such-and-such a 

“No, sir. Not Godofredo. My name was 
Martin Gonzalez, at your service.” 

“Ah, you see? You were born Martin 
and you want to die Godofredo. That’s 
impossible. Maybe death is looking for you 
under your birth name: Martin Gonza- 
lez.” 

He was a little startled, touched his 
purse and said: “Well, what must I do?” 

“First, call yourself Martin Gonzalez. 
All right, that’s your name, even if no- 
body knows it but you and me. How can 
you prove you are the same Martin 
Gonzalez who was born eighty-three years 
ago in the State of Chihuahua?” 

“I’m tumbling, brother. I also need 
papers to die. And what can be done about 
that?” I shrugged my shoulders. “Perhaps 
the best thing would be to go back to 
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Mexico. Chihuahua, I mean. They surely 
know you in your country.” 

“Too well, hermano, too well.” 

Don Godofredo was obviously begin- 
ning to listen with distrust. He left the 
room mumbling incongruent words in 
which there was a certain gratitude for 
my advice and a new reason—what, I did 
not know—for uneasiness. From the door- 
way he said that I was doing him a great 
favor and that Latins ought to help each 
other. But that he would not go to Chi- 
huahua. 

He left the hospital that very night, 
shortly before dawn. I suppose that he did 
not pay his bill, but I do not want to 
make false accusations. Don Godofredo 
was honest in his own way. Maybe he did 
pay, although if he did I do not under- 
stand why he had to leave before day- 
break. 


I HAD NOT seen him since. Then, quite 
unexpectedly, there he was in the plaza 
of the Indian pueblo of Cochiti selling hot 
dogs. He had been walking around the 
plaza and was now quite close, though he 
had not yet seen me. As he passed by my 
side I greeted him: 

“What’s new, Don Godofredo?” 

He was indeed surprised. 

“None of that Godofredo stuff,” he an- 
swered. “I am Martin Gonzalez, but I am 
most happy to see su mercé—your honor. 
It almost looks like the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe sent you to me. The consul, fine. Day 
before yesterday the papers arrived. Here 
» they are.” And he added, lowering his 
voice: 

“Do you know that I could go back 
there, to Chihuahua, I mean, with my head 
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high and my own paternal name? It has 
rained a lot since then and the ground is 
all clear.” 

For the first time I asked him if he had 
crossed the Rio Grande in 1890 a fugitive 
from the law of his country, and Don 
Godofredo looked at me gloomily. 

“Didn’t I tell you, hermano? It wasn’t 
that I was running away from the law. 
Anybody can get something under his 
skin when he is young, especially if he is 
quite a buck. I had a brother-in-law who 
was always talking about seeing me in 
his dreams. Every night he dreamed of me 
and then he stared at me all day long and 
never said a word. He told his wife that 
I had the form of a wild pig in his dreams. 
A mountain pig. What they call a wild 
boar in some places. And he dreamed that 
he was going hunting. My brother-in-law 
hunting. Don’t you get it?” 

“Perhaps. And you, what did you do?” 

Don Godofredo looked at me silently. 
Then his senile joy returned. 

“Now everything’s cleared up in Chi- 
huahua. All cleared up. I could go back 
there with my head high.” 

The hungry dog was still in front of 
us, looking at me and then at the hot dogs 
with quivering nostrils. Don Godofredo 
took some papers out of his pocket and 
showed them to me. There was his birth 
certificate and all his identity papers. The 
question, “Summoned to any court?” was 
unanswered. My friend was not eighty- 
three but eighty-six years old. Don Godo- 
fredo, when I called this to his attention, 
repeated: “But no one would say I looked 
a day over eighty.” 

I gave him back his papers and told him 
that everything was now in order. He 
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began to talk about his health. He was 
having fifteen heart attacks a night some- 
times. The night before he had counted 
sixteen and one dizzy spell. I could not 
figure out what it was that Don Godo- 
fredo called heart attack or dizzy spell. 
He said that he had thought of going to a 
better hospital and wanted my advice, al- 
though now, perhaps, that his papers were 
in order it wouldn’t make any difference 
since “la muertecita — the little death” 
that was looking for Martin Gonzalez 
would find Martin Gonzalez in the hos- 
pital records. I told him to go back to 
the same hospital as last year and he was 
quick to say no, without explaining why. 

The languid-eyed dog was still staring 
at me. I finally asked for a hot dog. The 
dog followed all the details with great in- 
terest. I knew that the expected moment 
had arrived. Don Godofredo refused to 
let me pay. We were both Latins and there 
was no use arguing. He never did business 
with a brother. This unforeseen detail 
complicated things. The sandwich was a 
gift from my friend and I should not fail 
to appreciate it. 

Inside the kiva the drums and Indian 
cries could still be heard. The plaza was 
completely surrounded by tourists. And 
the dog was eyeing me. Don Godofredo 
seemed to be watching also. I unwrapped 
the sandwich and threw the paper away. 
It was greasy. The dog licked it. Don 
Godofredo said: 

“It has its bit of mustard and chile. 
Go ahead, it’s good.” 

I was paving the way by remarking that 
I was not very hungry and would share 
it with the dog. 

“You don’t say! But that is food for 
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gentlemen, not dogs. But to go back to 
what we were talking about, hermano. 
Can I count on you?” 

“Man alive, naturally.” 

I was still worried about the hot dog 
which seemed to be growing to alarming 
proportions in my hand. I have never been 
able to eat chopped meat, sausages of any 
kind, and especially wieners. I looked at 
the dog out of the corner of my eye and 
saw that with one paw he was holding the 
paper on the ground and tearing it with 
his teeth. The poor animal must have had 
an ancient hunger. Just to be talking I 
asked Don Godofredo what I could do for 
him. 

“The moment has not yet arrived and 
when it does you won’t need to have a bad 
time of it. In the mortuary home on South 
Avenue they already have my hundred 
dollars and they’ll do everything there.” 

Don Godofredo went on explaining in 
detail the services promised him by the 
mortuary home: a purple wreath and a 
ribbon with his name in gold letters, his 
real name. And a Buick hearse. They 
would also take a good photograph to send 
to Australia. This was where he would 
need my help. He said that he would come 
to my house to give me the address and 
other details. After selling two sandwiches 
to some boys Don Godofredo added: “You 
will keep your promise. Because you come 
from the mother country. In Mexico, if I 
must say so, I don’t much care for Span- 
iards. But here that’s a horse of a different 
color. What does your mercé have to say?” 

On the terraces of the Indian huts 
women, children, and old men were ap- 
pearing. Here and there a firecracker 
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exploded and the burned powder smelled 
of childhood. 

“Wouldn’t that picture be a little sad 
for your children?” I asked. 

“Sad or not, what’s that got to do with 
it? Here they do things up well. They cer- 
tainly can, too, for a hundred gringo dol- 
lars. Among the special inducements of- 
fered me is a shave with nice smelling soap 
and waxing my mustache. It won’t be sad 
or anything like that, hermano. They 
won’t put me in a casket either but on a 
nice sofa with one arm hanging down, 
just like I was taking a siesta, with the 
newspaper fallen to the floor. Right there, 
as if I had just read it. Me, who never 
learned my letters as a kid. It seems like 
a joke, hermano. They'll do every little 
thing they promised, but I don’t trust 
them about the picture. Well, they would 
do it too, but you will have to put my 
name on it .. . you understand. If they 
put Martin Gonzalez, my children will 
say, well this is not our father, his name 
was Godofredo. And if I tell them to put 
Godofredo, what will the gringos in the 
mortuary home think? That would be 
regarded as something ugly in the life of 
the deceased. Please do me the favor of 
writing my name, su mercé, hermano, 
like this: ‘Don Godofredo, passed away 
on such-and-such a day, at the age 
of ...’ Besides this I would also like for 
you to notify my friends in Isleta and 
other places so they can come to the wake 
and pray for me with their eulogies and 
everything. It will be soon, I say, says I, 


because I know a hospital where there 
aren’t any ‘sonabiches’ and I have the 
same pain in my insides as the other time. 
Only now the senescence is attacking my 
back. I'll forward you the ‘pennies’ you’ll 
feed for the treats. I don’t want to be a 
burden to your mercé, compadre, alive or 
dead.” 

“No, hombre. I will buy whatever’s 
necessary. If I can do anything else you 
know that I will do it, but I don’t say 
gladly, because of the sorry occasion.” 

Don Godofredo looked at me pleased. 
“That’s the way we Latins talk.” 

Taking advantage of this effusive mo- 
ment I dropped the sandwich as if by acci- 
dent and the dog, aware of my intention, 
snatched it and went some distance away 
to devour it. Then Don Godofredo offered 
me another. He was happy over the acci- 
dent which permitted him to show his 
generosity. 

The Indian tom-toms were now beating 
outside the kiva and the Indians appeared 
in two long lines dancing with short 
steps, their faces downcast. They all had 
long hair tied with ribbons and wore 
bracelets of braided greens. Don Godo- 
fredo put hot sauce on the sandwich with 
a brush. “Thank you, that’s fine. Don’t 
bother,” I insisted. Then good Don Godo- 
fredo, with a trembling hand, put on an- 
other layer of sauce, repeating: 

“Wait, your mercé, for between good 
Latins it is just as I say: today for you, 
tomorrow for me.” 
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Coronado Disposes of a Guide 


ARTHUR M. SAMPLEY 


... and throttled him... the cords buried in flesh 
till the choking stopped ... the lie strangled, and we 
half strangled with it, sick, the breath dry in our throats 
at the long way back, waterless land, starved men, 
and hungry, wenchless nights. 
The guide called Turk 

at last confessing: 

“No gold ...no Gran Quivera... 
no shining wigwams of my northern home, 
more beautiful than silver, the lure of them 
dragging me in your chains ...and not for you 
the gleaming walls unless perhaps the ones 
your priests have fabled of—only the death 
that comes after the lie... for me comes quickly, 
for you with infinite slowness, starving, crawling 
your way back to the truth.” 

Our anger tricked us: 

he should have died more slowly, as we must, 
with swollen lips and empty bellies, minds 
digesting their own nausea, going back 
to lands which even with hope we barely reached. 


... loosen the cords from the lying throat, and loosen 
the blackened tongue; set free the lie again 
for hearts to nibble on, stretch it once more 
from campfire unto campfire, till we are 
the proud and baffled men who fought with death 
halfway to the North Star and saw the walls 
rising in silver... 

through a shimmering land 
of heat and thirst, the Indians and the ghosts 
stalking us home, we travel through our minds 
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and chart the long delusion, map the hope, 
marking the Zuni pueblos with our blood, 
staking the Pawnee prairies with our graves, 
pricking upon the vellum of our youth 


the outer limits of an Indian’s lie. 


Or was the lie in us? was Gran Quivera 
shining for leagues on eyes too blind to see 
that we were tracing on the wilderness 

a pattern of the desert in ourselves... 


and two long years, the seed time of our youth? 


O for the strangled Turk to guide us home. 
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Mountain to Sea: Rio Grande Notes 


PAUL HORGAN 


The Mesas (New Mexico) 


It is still winter in the canyon above 
Taos. The water is dark and clear and ruf- 
fled with rocky white. A little snow hides 
in the shadows of the biggest black rocks. 
From day to day the level of the river 
comes up a little. The winds are still cold 
when they come down the gorge before 
dawn or sunset. The occasional trees by 
the waterside are still mostly bare. 

But here and there is a breath of change 
to be felt. Overhead in the first rifts of 
day, cranes flying north; up on the sage 
plain, a new weedy fragrance in the 
warming wind of midday; down in the 
canyon, a feather or two of pale yellow 
green among the tender willow stalks. 
Winter is unlocking its hold far back in 
the founding peaks. More water comes. 
More birds return. The plain shows a 
straggle of wild flowers. Snow stands high 
above the mesa, but spring is coming up 
the valley, and with it, a new character 
of the river. 


It is an immense mesa in northern New 
Mexico through which the river cuts that 
black tumbled gorge, and it steps down 
first at Questa, where the early lace of cot- 
tonwoods is appearing. Aspens are turning 
faint smoky green in the hills. The mesa 
runs on until it turns into Taos plain, 
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which reaches southward for forty miles 
before it steps down again and the river 
claims its wide valley. 


Canyon silence is made of many sounds, 
and their echo is loud in the memory — 
deep rush of water, silky play of breeze, 
the talk of aspen leaves clattering in their 
new green, the metallic strike of a dis- 
lodged rock bounding down to the water, 
the piercing astonishment of the call of 
the male canyon wren, with its seven loud 
notes descending the scale, and ringing 
again off the face of solid stone. 


Somehow in spring the unimaginable 
age of the river seems even greater, and 
makes spring seem even younger than it 
is. The sandy bottoms are almost a pale 
flesh pink. The sky is both golden and 
blue, the air clear as a diamond (a Span- 
iard said as much four hundred years ago) 
and poignant when you breathe it deeply. 
It seems charged with the joy of all past 
sweetnesses, and with the faint melan- 
choly of all promises, even those made by 
spring itself. 


There is no design too fantastic to oc- 
cur in a sky above mountains. Bastions 
of light, clouds cubed, rain curtains 
shaped like the aurora borealis, darknesses 
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and confusions and sheets of blinding vis- 
ion like apparitions above the peaks. The 
peaks echo in endless change those fantas- 
ies of vapor and illumination and invisi- 
ble current. 


In spring’s slow twilight which comes 
filtering like falling ash out of the lucid 
darkening sky, there are bonfires above 
Bernalillo on the eastern side of the river. 
The ground is darkening, but the hori- 
zon is still as bright as a page in a book, 
and the bonfires dance letting up their 
long flickers of smoke, and tongues of fire 
run along the ground. What are they do- 
ing there?—and then you see that the fires 
follow the elevated banks of the acequias, 
and it is plain that they are burning out 
what did not decay but simply dried 
up—the weeds and the grasses of the year 
before which must be removed from the 
acequias so the irrigating water will run 
readily and safely from the river to the 
fields, and eventually, downstream, when 
it has been used enough, back again into 
the river. 


The chaparral, or roadrunner, a crested 
bird which manages to give a notion of 
severe style and temperament, has a tal- 
ent which bears out the appearance. An 
early observer of the Rio Grande remarked 
that the paysano, or chaparral cock, “‘ven- 
tures to attack the rattlesnake, and, as if 
aware of the latter’s venom, protects him- 
self from its fangs by using his wings as 
a shield. Many instances have been related 
to me by eye-witnesses of contests be- 
tween the rattlesnake and this bird, in 
which the latter always comes off the con- 
queror ...” With far more tail than wing, 
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this contentious bird runs more often 
than it flies. Oddly enough, its cry is out 
of character. You would expect an irri- 
table exclamation, suggesting one who has 
been tried to the limits of nervous endur- 
ance. What you hear instead is a melan- 
choly, dovelike coo. 


On a wide plateau on the west bank 
below San Marcial, where the river makes 
a generous bend to the east, are the 
ruins of Fort Craig, a former post of 
the United States Army. Troops issued 
forth from it to fight Confederate forces 
coming up the Rio Grande for the first 
real battle of the Civil War on New Mex- 
ico soil. Some of the adobe walls are eroded 
to low mounds; some have been worn 
down to mountain, mesa, and butte forms, 
miniatures of grander erosions; and some 
fragments of wall stand almost intact but 
for doors and all wooden parts. 

Any place once built by men and lived 
in and abandoned is far lonelier than an 
open piece of country however big and 
vacant where there is no evidence of hu- 
man use. In the landscape silence there 
will sometimes be a sudden sound as of 
something dry cracking loudly; but if 
you turn and look into the wavering heat, 
and listen again, though you know there 
must be one, there comes no explanation. 
You think, instead, of the officers and lad- 
ies, the troopers, the trumpeter and the 
post surgeon, the clerks and the armorers 
and the Indian scouts of Fort Craig a 
hundred years ago. 


Time and Sound 


There are places where time seems to 
flow as slowly as the Rio Grande, and to 
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leave unchanged from long ago much that 
took its original character from the imme- 
diate river land. Such a place is the village 
of Mesilla, New Mexico. It is built entirely 
of adobe. Roof lines of the one-story 
houses rise and fall gently like natural 
earth contours. House walls are cracked 
and wrinkled like arroyo walls that have 
been wet and dried. Deep domes of cotton- 
wood trees rise over the roads of the town, 
with their deep pits of sweet-smelling 
white dust, and all is slow and placid. But 
history had its storms, floods, and furies, 
like the river, between intervals of even 
flow, here, and upstream and down. 

At Mesilla are several examples of a 
style which can be called Rio Grande Pal- 
ladian. Wooden window and door frames 
are topped with beautifully proportioned 
classic pediments in miniature, let into 
adobe walls. Square paneling on shutters 
or doors often accompanies them. Such re- 
finements can turn a long, uneven, hand- 
plastered mud wall into the facade of a 
palace. The line of inheritance through 
centuries is clear, from Rome, to Spain, 
to Mexico, and up the Rio Grande. Mud 
and wood served the builders, lacking 
marble. Spirit moved. It survives, as it 
always survives materials. 

It rings, too, in the bells of Mesilla. 
They hang in the church tower on the 
plaza, and are named San Albino, Maria 
Albino, and Sagrado Corazon de Jesus. 
They were cast in Mesilla in the 1870’s. 
The parishioners brought their articles of 
bronze and silver to be melted down. 
When the bells ring today what sounds 
is the devotion of the grandfathers. 


A river can have moments of almost 
microscopic intimacy, when all signals of 
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life are received, and if not understood en- 
tirely, respected for their simple and un- 
ceasing activity. Sometimes the eye must 
be laid at the very waterline, the ear on 
the very earth. 

On blades of salt grass growing out 
of the dried white crust of old highwater 
marks, gold-headed flies light and nod 
and then depart, surely along an invisible 
dotted line, of which they make an image 
in sound as they buzz away. 

A frog croaks out of sight; not often, 
but with an effect of stated interval, as 
though his nature in a given time fills to 
capacity with accumulated riverdom, and 
must be expressed. It is a hard, knobby, 
metallic sound. 

Listen to the western mourning dove, 
forever sorry, but not about anything. 

There is a dog barking just at the edge 
of hearing; a dutiful sound; reassuring. 

A train whistle sounds far off. Less 
than a lifetime ago there were no tracks 
going down the riverside from Belen to 
Mexico. Now a whole continental valley, 
with all its outlying desert and mountain 
needs, is answered by the train whistle and 
what it stands for. The valley towns are 
mostly older than the railroad. It was the 
river, not the railroad, which led to their 
making, just as it was the river which 
showed the way to the natural roadbed. 
Except along the Jornada del Muerto, the 
tracks follow the river today. 

Trucks go by from time to time on 
the dirt roads of the levees. Business or 
pleasure, you wonder; and then remem- 
ber that to our people, these are the same 
thing. 

Someone fires a shotgun, twice, across 
the river. At this distance, in this quiet 
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air, the sound is flat, like the slamming 
of a door. On what living thing was it 
slammed, one, two, just now? 

Beyond a brake of salt cedar an ancient 
Model T has come to rest. Two voices 
climb out of it. No words are clear, only 
the burr of men talking as they haul their 
bait cans with scrinch and clank out of 
the rear of the car. At first they have 
much to talk about, in high, nasal plains- 
men’s voices, full of rising inflections of 
interest and incredulity and falling tones 
of general disgust and an implied capac- 
ity for unenlightened violence. One of 
the men wades into the stream and back. 
Gradually both men settle down. The talk 
gets widely spaced and presently is si- 
lenced entirely, as the river works its spell. 
Who, even though he does not picture it 
in his mind, is impervious to the mystery 
and power of a river which is born in 
mountains way beyond the curve of the 
earth, and comes to where he is, and with- 
out ever ceasing to come yet passes him 
by, going on out of sight through unim- 
aginable time and place until it joins the 
sea? 

Across the river on the west bank comes 
a band of sounds like the first news of a 
parade. Voices, man or animal; small me- 
tallic music; little jarrings of the ground 
by many. It is a little herd of white-faced 
cattle being driven up the riverside by 
a man on a horse. All are trotting lazily. 
The cows long out loud with their voices, 
for what who can say. The rider has an 
encouraging whistle he can make, and 
also a sweet and mournful falsetto cry. 
Brass cowbells make a junkling sound. 
It is about noontime, and hot, and still, 
and sounds carry. They carry from the 
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past, too, with this procession; for there 
trots amid the golden riverside dust the 
character of a whole segment of life in 
the Southwest, where thirsty herds have 
always been driven beside the slaking 


river. 


The Desert (Texas-Mexico) 


There is violence in all the energies of 
the Rio Grande empire. Even in parched 
seasons, when nothing happens day after 
week after month except the pour of the 
sun, the very abstinence from rain, in 
its results upon the deserts through count- 
less small acts of climate and earth con- 
dition, is violent. 

And when rain does come, it comes 
violently, in summer cloudbursts, often 
accompanied by hail, created out of 
furies in contrasting temperatures high in 
the sky. Baked by the relentless sun, the 
desert surface becomes hard and crusty. 
Water falling upon it tends rather to run 
away on any slope than sink into the 
ground, and the desert growth is too 
meager and by nature indifferent to water 
to stay the flow as upland vegetation 
would. 

So for brief spells the river, hundreds 
of miles below its sources, is often greater 
in volume and more violent in action than 
it is upstream. But that upstream flow 
is what makes the river perennial. 

Though cloudburst creates tremendous 
incident and has immediate effect upon 
the river, it does small lasting good, for 
the violence of the desert’s reaction to it 
is too sudden and short-lived. Clash of 
hot and cold winds, the travels of cloud, 
mountain influence, act and desist in a 
matter of an hour or two. There is thun- 
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der in the canyons, sheeting back and 
forth from rock face to face and multi- 
plying itself. Everything movable seems 
* to scurry toward the river from all the 
wide heights of the uplands, and the 
brown hissing and tumbling waters go in 
sheets of silver reflection to the valley 
floor. The sky may be clear, the storm 
gone, even while its wild aftermath wears 
out its life, rolling rocks and trees, brush 
and weeds, motor cars, pieces of road and 
of canyon wall and of arroyo wall with 
the general pull of the movable upland 
toward the river levels. 

From June through September this de- 
structive drama can take place. It does 
nothing to relieve the heat—indeed, it 
seems to be simply another declaration of 
summer’s nature, when the mountains in 
the distance look to be made of heat it- 
self. 


The carcasses of dead coyotes shot by 
ranchers for bounty are strung along wire 
fences, and bake and glaze in the sunlight 
until they have a varnished shine. There 
is a lean and rangy style to these skinned, 
dead animals which manages to suggest 
even as they dry up that they were clever, 
delicate, and perhaps elegant enemies. A 
row of them on a single fence looks like 
a frieze of a hilarious animal dance, ar- 
rested in full career. 


A noble sight to living things who do 
not need to fear it is the great brown and 
white hawk sailing low in the sky over 
the desert Rio Grande. The white under- 
side of his wings reflects the sandy light 
off the ground, just as a cloud does on a 


bright day over the desert. 
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Early surveyors familiar with only the 
border country spoke of the Conchos as 
the “mother stream of the Rio Grande,” 
and said that it brought “the first perma- 
nent water to the main river.” This was 
an attitude often directed toward the Rio 
Grande throughout its history, for along 
its great length (nearly two thousand 
miles), and in different times, on differ- 
ent missions, travelers discovered the river 
in segments, named them differently, 
found contradictory characters in them, 
and for many generations did not form a 
comprehensive theory of the river’s con- 
tinuity, variety, and use. 


In the long summer days there is re- 
lief for vision in the wide belt of bosky 
green in which little adobe farmhouses, 
some whitewashed, shine in the light. All 
commonplaces of human work and rela- 
tionship take on in this lyric landscape a 
timeless, a symbolic air; for the acts of 
nature and of man seem to show them- 
selves in their most simple terms, and you 
find in them reminders of the first deep 
springs of the cultural memory, through 
all interpretations of life, from religion to 
the great arts. 

Here in sweet dense cottonwood shad- 
ows by the water, plausibly a pagan 
heaven came down to visit Leda on a per- 
ishable earth, as all peoples have wanted to 
unite heaven and earth. Was it here in 
this grove that Jacob wrestled with his 
angel, and did Delacroix dream of the 
scene just as here? The treetops bespeak 
Saint Francis, and in the flesh his brothers 
knew this river and still do, in ex- 
actly his purpose and purity. What elders 
today have seen a girl Susanna dreaming 
awake and naked in the caressing river 
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water? For there is nothing new in the 
myths of every breast. They only become 
renewed and real when Nature calls them 
forth. But they never cease flowing 
through generations of human desire, 
whether in worship or love, making a 
river of their own sort. You can let them 
flow on the surface of thought again when 
you see in the classical bounty and order 
of the Rio Grande in its pastoral mood 
the background they require. 


Southeastward the river continues 
within low banks below Presidio through 
inaccessible desert country. In the hazy 
heat of the downriver horizon, and in- 
land to the northeast, images of another 
country begin to loom, almost like pre- 
monitions. Fantasies are manifest. Moun- 
tain nature has unimaginably long ago 
gone capricious in stunning and tremen- 
dous terms. The land has opposed the river 
before this, but not on the scale of what is 
coming. The Rio Grande is heading for all 
the old conditions of its course — desert, 
mountain, canyon—but now raised to 
prodigious dimensions of power in furies 
of sky action and earth response. 


A bush of ocatillo looks like a hank 
of rattlesnakes clutched together by their 
tails, and made to strive upward in all 
directions against air and sunlight. 


Northern Mexicans in the Big Bend 
country are almost completely cut off 
from the national life of their own land. 
The Mexican Big Bend desert is even 
harder country than its continuation 
across the river in Texas. For years the 
river has been a boundary of escape for 
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hunted men of one nation crossing to 
hard safety in the other. Freedom de- 
pends upon which way you are facing 
and what you’re running from. 


A man who moved from Arkansas to 
the west slope of the Chicos Mountains 
in 1909 lost about six hundred of his 
horses and colts to the ravages of the 
mountain lions. 


In the speckled land six miles from 
the mouth of the Santa Elena Canyon 
there is a dwelling, a jacal, made of wat- 
tled mud and straw and faggots. There as 
late as 1947 lived an ancient Mexican 
supposed to be over a hundred years old, 
scratching a bare dusty living out of 
rock and sand. His wife was a woman 
in her twenties. They said she was his 
seventh wife, and that he had sixty chil- 
dren, and that he was still sure of his 
powers. He made you think of some an- 
cient shelled insect, armored by his very 
age against the desert sun and dryness, 
designed to meet the ravaging condi- 
tions of a place whose only bounty lay 
in means of destruction, timeless and in- 
exorable; an anonymous triumphant note 
of human life with a genius for survi- 
val—the only genius pertinent to living 
there. 


The last hint of mountain lies deep 
in Mexico below Langtry. The horizons 
from there on are hardly broken, and 
then only by long, low swells and dips 
which recall the rhythmic design of the 
sea where all will end. 


About Del Rio—Ciudad Acuna life 
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moves slowly in summer. The heat is 
not the dry flattening assault which you 
feel in the desert upstream. It is here 
damp and pervasive, and when rain 
comes it brings yet more heat. The color 
of the country is monotonous—limp 
green, brown earth, enlivened now and 
then by the scarlet business of a cardinal 
in the trees or on a fence. A crow in the 
distance sounds like an old man speak- 
ing through phlegm in his throat. 


The last decisive change in the river’s 
character is approaching with the end of 
the brush desert. 

Wilderness summer seems to reach its 
zenith here. All senses but one have re- 
ceived the strike and pervasion of the 
heat—sight, in the almost palpable im- 
pact of the light of the glaring sky; taste 
and smell, in the wry, acrid, herblike 
scents cooked out of the harsh brush by 
the beating sun; touch, in any step on 
the ground, any feel of exposed metal, 
any grasp of branch or rock. And now 
the very voice of southern Rio Grande 
summer assails the hearing. It is the 
voice of thousands upon thousands of 
cicadas which clutch the brush twigs like 
hard-shelled plant pods, varnished and 
sticky, and sing and sing. 

In the wilderness the rising stridulation 
is so shrill that it is like pressure, until 
your head swims, and the senses seem 
transposed, so that light rings and sound 
blazes. The collective scream of the heat 
is audible above the hot wind, even above 
the rush of a car at high speed. In high 
summer, through this shriek of the bak- 
ing land, between pale hot sandy banks 
which go lower and lower the Rio Grande 
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slowly flows out of the harsh rolling 
brush prairie and into the ancient flood 
plain that declines imperceptibly for 
the last hundred miles to the sea. 


To the Gulf (Texas-Mexico) 


The seasons are close to one another 
in temper, though autumn and winter 
bring cooler days and nights as the sun 
goes south over the near-by ocean. The 
air is hazy with moisture from transpi- 
ration as the profuse plant life breathes 
its misty discharge. The land is far enough 
south now to make every season a grow- 
ing season. The uncultivated landscape 
shows this, and most of all, so does the 
culture of citrus fruit trees. Here in the 
lowest valley, the Rio Grande is a garden 
river. 


If the river fell faster, and flowed more 
swiftly in this last porch of the land, it 
would cut a straighter course. But the 
bends, loops, and meanders grow more 
and more tortuous and laborious, as the 
flow seeks out the easiest way to crawl to 
its end. The soil is composed of alternate 
layers of two kinds. One is river soil, 
hauled from upstream and laid down in 
soft muddy bands. The other is a sea de- 
posit, left over from times when the ocean 
covered the plain. These bear witness to 
ancient strife between risen sea and en- 
croaching land. The differing hardness 
of such deposits explains why the Rio 
Grande turns and turns in its efforts to 
run out its course. At one point in the 
delta the river curves back upon itself in 
two great loops until only a dike sepa- 
rates one from the other, both going op- 
posite ways. Reed, canebrake, palmetto, 
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willow, water plants line the course, where 
the great-tailed grackle in his shiny black 
silk coat with blue highlights makes a 
hilarious clattering fuss in and out of 
shadow. 


In vast movements, the sky keeps its 
life compact over all, sea and earth alike, 
in grand cycle. 

From its first mountains to its slow and 
exhausted arrival in the sea, the river has 
been surrounded by forces and elements 
constantly moving and dynamic, inter- 
acting to produce its life and character. 
If most of the river’s action can be seen, 
its greatest element can only be surmised 
from what is visible. This is that unceas- 
ing passion in all nature which in any 
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scale of detail affirms life itself; yields a 
theory or sense of the whole from any 
part; and brings great disparate forces to 
interact throughout its course to make the 
river. 

It has taken sky and ocean; the bear- 
ing of winds and the vagary of tempera- 
ture; altitude and tilt of the earth’s crust; 
underground storage of water and the 
spill of valleys and the hard dry imperme- 
able texture of deserts; the cover of plants 
and the uses of animals; the power of 
gravity and the perishability of rock; the 
thirst of all growing things and the need 
of the sea and the breath of evaporation 
to create the Rio Grande, to keep its na- 
ture, and to return it to the elements 
from which it came. 


ELIJAH L. JACOBS 


This landscape, tumbling hugely toward the ocean, 
Thrusts out a massive ridge to brace itself 

Against a wild, magnificent commotion, 

A welter of wind and water. On one broad shelf 

The lighthouse faces, over its parapet, 

A vast and smoky distance, a chilly sun 

Half-blurred with mist, and the cold wind, raw and wet, 
Working on at its malice, never done. 

A thing to remember! The whitecaps driving in, 
Thrashing and hissing among the monstrous blocks 

The cliff has dropped; the intermittent din 

Of the seals’ hoarse barking on certain sheltered rocks; 
The gulls’ complaining against the bitter day; 

And the bleat of the foghorn, warning all friends away! 
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Some Praise the Dark Waters 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


On the waters of the subconscious, 

Those vast underground rivers— 

That sea, perhaps, with territorial boundaries— 

We are all afloat in our cockleshell boats 

Trying to steer them, trying to row them, 

Trying to make sail in the dripping dark. 

We hail one another and the echoes resound 

From cavern to cavern to cavern 

And the blind fish are aware of a trembling on the waters, 
And the bats, hanging in clusters of velvet noisomeness, 
Open their wings and fly about, close to our heads. 

But still we try to make our voyage 

And to name our destination. 

By the glow of our lamps we seek for a passage; 

We sweat at the oars; we peer at dim charts; 

We are confident that the puffs of damp air in the sail 
Will carry us to port. With what lonely courage 

We see the vast monsters which inhabit these waters 
Break the surface in their dangerous play! 

Many a ship goes down; many a sailor drowns in the darkness. 
But the fleet sails on and on, or is it round and round? 
Who knows which? Some praise the dark waters 

And try to measure the tides which move them, 

And make diagrams of the monsters. 

Here is the universal element, they say, 

King and beggar here are one, 

Sailing on and on or round and round—which is not yet determined — 
Held in the grip of the same black flood. 

But there are others who remember their youth 

Before they went underground, when they moved in sunlight, 
And seemed to know where they were going, 

And seemed to choose their course. 
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Matriarch of the Court 


SANORA BABB 


MR. CARLOTTI was always saying that 
everyone and everything should have a 
mate. Because of his concern for the na- 
ture of things, he was determined to up- 
root the ancient date palm and plant in 
its place a female walnut tree. The male 
was standing less than fifteen feet away 
in the same patch of earth surrounded by 
the small bungalows of Roma Courts. 

Lately this long-postponed labor of sen- 
timent had been hastened into action by 
less romantic reasons, and the men from 
the tree company had arrived and were 
consulting with Mr. Carlotti about the 
overhead wires and the direction in which 
the palm must fall. Because of a clothes- 
line and an old storage shed to the back, 
and the closeness of the bungalows, the 
only open space left was toward the wal- 
nut tree. This news justified a change of 
plans, and the men withdrew to the street 
where they leaned against the fenders of 
the truck and talked over ways to pro- 
tect the walnut. 

The tenants of the inner court were 
in a turmoil of curiosity, resentment, or 
pleasure. The spectacle of building or de- 
struction that fascinates everyone was 
already engaging their hungry attention. 
They waited behind window screens or 
drifted into the yard, exchanging views. 

The tenants of the inner court were 
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women, unmarried or widowed, and they 
had occupied the same tiny apartments for 
years at rents which came within their 
pensions or shrunken wages. The places 
were rundown, but not shabby because 
of the concealing vines and flowers — 
which appeared to be in league with Mr. 
Carlotti’s frequently announced inability 
to buy paint. Cockroaches held nightly 
rendezvous in the kitchen sinks and cook- 
ing utensils, and could not be cleared out 
because of the rotting foundations. The 
plumbing was rather uncertain, especially 
when the roots of the date palm got into 
the sewer. This was Mr. Carlotti’s more 
practical complaint against the old tree, 
but not the one which precipitated its 
demise. 

The date palm was of no interest to 
the tenants of the outer court. Because 
of the garages, the court was large and 
paved. It was even rather imposing. 
Mr. Carlotti had lined the drive with 
roses and honeysuckle and jasmine. And 
he had furnished the spacious cul-de- 
sac with copies of old Roman statuary, 
around which cars were obliged to maneu- 
ver skilfully. In the autumn, Mr. Carlotti, 
who had been a barber in his youth, 
denuded the whole court with his over- 
zealous pruning, shearing all plants to the 
ground. This was autumn and the women 
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of the inner court trembled for their 
favorite flowers, which they had surrepti- 
tiously watered and plucked all summer. 
They trembled still more for fear that 
Mr. Carlotti would take it into his head 
to improve his property and raise the 
rents. 

After the war he had modernized the 
outer apartments and rented them to new 
couples, but the inner court, more hidden, 
and separated from the drive, was as old 
and worn as ever and they wished only 
for it to remain so. 

In this small place was the garden—the 
patch of earth with the two trees and a 
scattering of flowers and grass. It was 
claimed with rather fierce passion by Miss 
Isabel Adair, who occupied the only sepa- 
rate house, more run down than the rest. 
Although the others had a few feet of 
earth around their doors where they 
tended their private flowers, no one dared 
tend or pluck a flower from the larger 
garden in front of Miss Adair’s porch. 
She occasionally neglected the garden, but 
never the potted plants and the little 
flowers that grew close to the edges of her 
porch. She spoke to them as to her cat in 
a carrying, professional voice and she stood 
on the walk in a queenly way in her faded 
cottons and sagging sweater, gazing with 
profound affection upon the date palm. 
When any of the women dared complain 
that it shut out the light and caused them 
to burn electricity in the daytime, she 
declaimed, “It’s as rooted here as I am!” 
in a voice which retained some of its 
beauty and all of its power, and which 
was known at times to intimidate the 


landlord. 


Now, while the men were conferring 
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in the street, Miss Adair held her audience: 
Miss Fern Pintz, who appeared no more 
than a head as she pressed her face against 
her kitchen window screen; Mrs. Hart; 
and several others who listened through 
partly opened doors. 

“I’ve been here longer than any of 
you,” she said. “Why, when I first came 
out of stock and moved here to be close 
to the studio— the old Famous Players 
Lasky—that tree was here, old then. I 
had never seen a palm and I thought it was 
a luxury. I couldn’t see anything but that 
tree—a palm tree in my garden! I was 
young, mind you, and—” she laughed, “‘so 
was this court. It was absolutely adorable 
then!” 

“What’s wrong with it now?” Mrs. 
Hart said in an unusually loud voice, 
mindful of Mr. Carlotti, who was a sweet 
and gentle man who never went banging 
about the place. “It wouldn’t be home with 
the least change. These modern places are 
as cold as Fern’s heart.” She giggled, pre- 
tending not to see Miss Pintz, whose ap- 
preciative laugh came out of the darkness 
of her window. 

“Well, I wish mine had been colder,” 
Miss Adair said casually. 

“Isabel, you’re the limit!” 

“Better to wear out than rust out!” Miss 
Adair called. Accurately wounded, Miss 
Pintz disappeared into the gloom of the 
bungalow, repaid for the latest intelli- 
gence she had borne through the inner 
court about Miss Adair’s past: an inven- 
tion that Miss Adair had never been more 
than a “dress extra” in films. Actually she 
had spoken brief lines. There was quite 
a difference. 

Mrs. Hart came to life. “Well, you can’t 
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say that about me. I’m a widow, and my 
husband worshiped the ground I walked 
on. Many a time he—” 

“Such husbands die young.” Miss Adair 
turned toward her porch. ““Wouldn’t you 
think these darling little pansies could 
speak? Look here, Vanessa!” Mrs. Hart 
gazed obediently. There was no use deny- 
ing it; Miss Adair was the matriarch of 
the court. “Hello, you cunning little 
things. Speak to Mama!” 

“They are sweet,” Mrs. Hart said softly. 

“If I make this place look any prettier, 
Julius Caesar will raise the rent,” Miss 
Adair said. “Then I'd have to go back to 
the fountain pen factory, assembling those 
darn little things that nearly drove me 
mad.” 

Mrs. Hart laughed with Miss Adair, but 
she remembered that Miss Adair’s age was 
against her. Not only that; she suddenly 
remembered the palm tree, and a neigh- 
borly tenderness rose in her for Miss 
Adair. Didn’t she recognize what Mr. Car- 
lotti was doing? Or did she? This was the 
second step. The first was last week when 
Mr. Carlotti repaired the broken bricks in 
the foundation of her porch and dared to 
trim her little flowers. To touch her 


flowers was as brazen as anything. 

Mr. Carlotti and the three workmen 
came into the court. The women retired 
into their separate preserves. Miss Adair 
played her old piano loudly, as if in final 
protest. 


“Well, it’s gonna tear some branches off 
that walnut, that’s for sure,” one of the 
men said with authority. 

“Be as easy as you can,” Mr. Carlotti 
begged. “And get all the roots. I want to 
put a mate in this hole.” 
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“A what?” 

“A female walnut.” 

“Oh, sure. You ought to had us bring 
it, plant it now.” 

“I’ve picked out a special tree and she’s 
waiting.” 

“A nice little virgin, no doubt,” an- 
other of the men said. 

“Young and strong, well-branched,” 
Mr. Carlotti said disapprovingly. 

“First thing you know, you'll have a 
lot of little walnut trees runnin’ around 
underfoot, and it ain’t every tree that can 
support a family these days with fertilizer 
goin’ higher and higher.” 

Mr. Carlotti laughed and pushed his 
hat back. “Well, men, watch out for the 
telephone wires overhead, get all the roots, 
but don’t break the sewer pipes. Be care- 
ful of my walnut tree here. I’ve got some 
pruning to do. I'll be in the driveway.” 

The men efficiently went to work. They 
sweated and swore, and trampled all the 
small plants into the earth. Their business 
was trees. The blue jays living in the wal- 
nut tree squawked at them and flew 
menacingly over their heads. 

As the men hacked at the lower palm 
fronds the court clouded with old dust. 

Miss Adair burst out of her little house 
and said in a tearful voice, “I never 
thought I'd live to see the day this magnifi- 
cent tree would be murdered!” 

“Maybe you won’t, lady. This here 
palm’s a tough baby.” 

“Well, thank God for that!” Miss Adair 
breathed. 

A falling frond struck the new hibis- 
cus. She winced. Another crashed down 
upon the woody cyclamen. 

“TI hope you can save that plant. That 
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is my child! I planted it seventeen years 
ago!” 

Without glancing away from his work, 
the man who felt himself addressed said, 
“Seventeen years?” 

“Yes. I’ve lived here far longer than 
that.” 

“When this tree’s out of here, you’re 
gonna start gettin’ some sun.” 

Miss Adair went quickly into the house 
and closed the door. The husky sound of 
her sobbing drifted out the window. 

“That old dame’s been pretty good 
lookin’ in her time,” one of the men said 
kindly. “Notice the way she throws her 
voice around? Probably been somethin’ 
once.” 

“Hollywood’s full of em. They all been 
stars. The sky ain’t big enough to hold 

“She never said she was no star.” 

Miss Pintz passed by going to the incin- 
erator with a few papers. 

“One good thing about guys like you 
and me. We’re workin’ stiffs, and we 
damn well know it. When we get old, no 
monkey business to look back on — just 
hard work.” 

“If you ask me, I’d as soon look back 
on a little less of it. I ain’t got time to im- 
prove myself.” 

They laughed. 

“Tearin’ up and replantin’ the best 
damn trees in the world. You’re improvin’ 
the face of the earth.” 

They worked for a long time without 
talking. The sobbing in the house stopped. 
Miss Adair’s aimless footsteps sounded and 
then an abrupt rip of notes as she slashed 
along the piano keys with one hand. 

“The fellow who owns this place was 
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sayin’ when he gets that new tree in and 
the dust settles, he’s gonna paint this old 
gal’s house and fix it up. Maybe that'll 
cheer her up some.” 

A heavy sigh was projected into the 
court. A long and fairly interesting con- 
versation between Miss Adair and her cat 
followed. After that she played pensively 
and roughly at once as if she were having 
an argument with herself on the piano. 

Mrs. Hart opened her door slightly. She 
spoke aloud to herself as was her custom, 
shaking her head slowly over the repairs 
she was making in her winter coat. 

“Poor Isabel. She'll be lost without that 
old wreck of a piano, and they’ll never 
permit her to keep it in a furnished room. 
And no garden, too.” 

One of the men said, ““Nature’s a funny 
thing, ain’t it?” 

Mrs. Hart said, “As intelligent as she 
is, I wonder she hasn’t caught on to the 
meaning of Mr. Carlotti’s uprooting that 
old date palm. I always think of it as a 
female what with all Mr. Carlotti’s talk. 
Maybe it is. Every year she produces some 
skinny bunches of sterile dates. Poor old 
thing needs a mate, too.” Mrs. Hart sighed 
audibly. 

A violent crash, terrible and slow, punc- 
tuated with cracking and straining, sent 
a rush of air and dust against the windows 
of the inner court. A low, carrying moan 
of realization came from Miss Adair’s 
bungalow. The old tree crushed the tender 
plants beneath it and scratched the young 
walnut, tearing away a few branches but 
doing no serious harm. It lay in the small 
garden like a great primordial beast 
brought down, its scaled hide without the 
movement of breath, its feet separated 
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from earth, its security in the pattern of 
things undone at last. 

Mr. Carlotti came running, and all but 
one door opened. Everyone gazed upon 
the tree, its torn-out roots, and the great 
hole left in the inner court. 

“Now, the next problem is,” said Mr. 
Carlotti in his gentle voice, “the easiest 
way to get this old matriarch out of here 
without tearing up the whole court. The 
little garden is already ruined.” 

The door of the ominously silent bunga- 
low opened wide and Miss Isabel Adair 
walked in her queenly way to the edge of 
the porch. Her hair was combed and her 
face was freshly and carefully made up, 
especially around the swollen eyelids. She 
straightened her sweater and gave Mr. 
Carlotti a full blast of her personality, a 
peculiar unblended mixture of independ- 


The Terror 


CARLETON 


ence and charming coquetry. She revealed 
her own good teeth in a smile for every- 
one. 

“Don’t worry about this gallant old 
palm tree, Mr. Carlotti. When she leaves 
this court, it will be with colors flying, 
even if she ends up in the junk heap.” She 
glanced at the uprooted tree and quickly 
away, to the listening faces. Then she 
drew a small feather duster from her 
pocket and turned her back to them all, 
flicking the delicate feathers over the 
green leaves and flowers that grew in a 
border along her porch. The dust rose and 
Mr. Carlotti sneezed. She stooped and blew 
her breath into the articulate faces of the 
Pansies. 

“My babies!” Miss Adair’s proud whis- 
per, faltering only a little, carried to 
everyone in the silence. 


DREWRY 


Menaced by mind whose horror is everywhere, 
How can the heart beat and this life be lived? 
These lungs must learn the locking up of air. 
Though graves grow eyes they are those of the bereaved. 


These hands must learn to unclench from all they clutch. 
The fingers’ warmth feels final the cold response 

Turn, torn to eternal nothing, at a touch. 

All things that go, with knowing are gone at once. 


The terror is more than its thrust. The threat remains 
In nerves of the sensate body, not in the mind 
Which is never menaced, whose airy self disdains 

The seeing body that would be better blind. 
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Toward a Civilized Colonialism 


ALBERT GUERARD 


SOME thirteen years ago, I wrote in The 
France of Tomorrow: “To speak even 
more brutally, Empire has no justification 
but might, and a weak imperialistic power 
is an absurdity. Even England had re- 
peatedly to capitulate in the most humil- 
iating fashion to the commands of a yel- 
low aggressor. Power is waning, and 
prestige is gone. It is time to liquidate.” 
These words were inspired by World 
War II, but they voiced the convictions 
of a lifetime. I attained my political 
majority with the Dreyfus Case; and the 
liberals of that remote age were anti- 
imperialists because they were antimili- 
tarists. They firmly believed that no solu- 
tion dictated from a position of strength 
was valid. No lover of freedom will accept 
a rule imposed by force, not even—or per- 
haps least of all—when he is bidden to 
do the imposing. For it is less craven, on 
the moral plane, to submit than to dictate. 
So my long past, my precarious present, 
and, I trust, my brief future are on this 
point in perfect harmony. I happen to be 
also in line with America’s deep-rooted 
tradition, and with France’s as well. At 
the time of the French Revolution, these 
words were spoken: “Perish the colonies 
rather than a principle!” They have been 
constantly quoted by “realists,” as a per- 
fect example of shallow, starry-eyed ideal- 
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ism. Yet the idealists were the practical 
men. Had France remained true to her 
own principles, she would not have lost 
Haiti; and there would have been no cruel 
and ruinous war in Indochina. There is no 
conflict between principles and interests. 
Principles are simply the policies that pay 
best in the long run and for all con- 
cerned; “realism” means immediate gains 
for a few. 

The dividing line, in thought and ac- 
tion, is not between “idealism” and “real- 
ism,” both of them abstractions. It is 
between crude and refined thinking. The 
crude or fanatical idealist who clutches a ‘ 
single tenet is even more dangerous than 
the realist bent on grabbing whatever 
comes within his reach: the Lord preserve 
us from all Robespierres! The remedy for 
crudeness is, to make a paradoxical use of 
the term, casuistry, which is the art of 
fine distinctions; and this essay will be an 
exercise in casuistry. Casuistry is the 
method, not of theologians alone, but of 
the judicial mind and of the scientific 
spirit. “Thou shalt not kill” is a simple and 
absolute command. Yet most of us admit 
the death penalty, the right for the police 
to shoot, the plea of self-defense; and with 
the exception of orthodox Quakers like 
Mr. Hoover, we also recognize the neces- 
sity of armed forces, i.e., licensed mur- 
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derers. A physiologist knows that, in dif- 
ferent cases and in different doses, the same 
substance may be a cure or a poison. 

I am a man of words, and I like to in- 
dulge in semantics once in a while. Words 
are indispensable servants, but they are 
bad masters. As Stuart Chase told us, they 
easily turn into tyrants. We may with dis- 
astrous results pour righteous passions 
into righteous words. Because of our own 
history, we are committed blindly to con- 
sider colonialism as an unmitigated evil, 
and independence as the supreme good. It 
takes some reflection to realize that colon- 
ialism has many aspects, some of them 
beneficent; and that independence, in 
fact, cannot exist, and, as an ideal, stands 
far lower than liberty. These are the two 
points which I propose to discuss in this 
essay. 


THERE ARE at least four types of colonial- 
ism. The first is the settlement, by a new 
ethnic element, of lands which were prac- 
tically vacant. The case never occurs in 
perfect purity: the only vacant lands are 
those incapable of sustaining life, like the 
Sahara or the polar regions. But America 
north of the Rio Grande is a valid exam- 
ple. No doubt the Red Man could have 
been treated with greater gentleness; but 
on the whole, in our region, colonizing was 
simply pioneering. This was true, with 
minor differences, of New Zealand, where 
the British found, and respected, a small 
population ready to adopt many of our 
ways; and of Australia, where the abori- 
gines, on the contrary, were extremely 
primitive. I have yet to meet an anti- 
colonialist consistent enough to advocate 
the evacuation of America, New Zealand, 
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and Australia by all men not of native 
stock, and the return of these countries to 
their sole legitimate owners. 

The case of Latin America is not so 
clear. By European or Asiatic standards, 
the land was empty: but not quite. There 
were at least two centers of highly devel- 
oped culture. In the greater part of Ar- 
gentina, Chile, and Uruguay, the aborigi- 
nal element has become almost negligible, 
as it is with us. In Bolivia and Paraguay, 
it is predominant in numbers if not in 
political influence. In Mexico, we find the 
pure European, the pure Indian, and the 
mestizo coexisting, with a deliberate effort 
to revive the pride of the Indian in his 
own stock and in his own gifts, yet with 
no thought of abandoning the great Euro- 
pean heritage. 

In the literal sense of the term—migra- 
tion, pioneering—all these countries in- 
cluding our own did not merely originate 
as colonies: colonies they remain to the 
present day. Their culture is not autoch- 
thonous: race, religion, language, political 
principles, economic methods were im- 
ported from Europe. Technically, a coun- 
try ceases to be a colony when it breaks 
up its political ties with the mother coun- 
try. But secession does not alter the essen- 
tial facts. Secession has no virtue per se. 
At times, creating a new autonomous unit 
may be an advantage. At times, the re- 
verse process is to be preferred. On the 
whole, division is less desirable than inte- 
gration. It was right, under definite his- 
torical conditions, that Belgium should 
break away from Holland, and Norway 
from Sweden. But Benelux is a move to- 
ward the reconstruction of the disrupted 
Netherlands; and no one would consider 
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it a backward step if the three Scandi- 
navian countries were to federate. A high- 
handed Serbian policy led to threats of 
disruption; a more liberal attitude might 
be welding Yugoslavia into a harmonious 
federation. Union then is not necessarily 
an evil, nor is secession a panacea. The 
Ireland of John Redmond would have been 
satisfied with a very reasonable measure 
of home rule. It may seem a sacrilege to 
hint that the War of Independence might 
have been averted. If Burke’s advice had 
been heeded, if Benjamin Franklin had had 
his way, conciliation might have prevailed; 
and we should be living happily under the 
gracious rule of Queen Elizabeth II. 

The second form of colonialism is what 
we might call the civilizing or educative. 
It played a secondary part in the case of 
North America or Australia: the essential 
point was to open up the land for white 
settlers. It was not absent in Latin Amer- 
ica, although there it was subordinate: the 
Padres converted the Indians and taught 
them crafts. It is clearest of all in Darkest 
Africa. There the natives existed on an 
extremely low level of culture. Ulti- 
mately, the coming of the white man will 
have meant redemption from savagery. 

I am not attempting to defend in toto 
the spirit in which that great work was 
carried out, or the methods used. There is 
an abyss between Stanley the ruthless and 
Savorgnan de Brazza, who had the gentle 
soul of a Livingstone. There is a radical 
difference between the Congo of Leopold 
II (which, technically, was “indepen- 
dent”) and the present Belgian colony. 
On the whole, European rule is curbing 
tribal warfare, slavery, cannibalism, and 


human sacrifices. If there are still profi- 
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teers for whom the sole aim of colonialism 
is exploitation, the proper goal is not to 
end colonialism, but to check the profi- 
teers; to side neither with the white op- 
pressors nor with murderous native chief- 
tains like Behanzin of Dahomey, but with 
the “starry-eyed” humanitarians, with 
Edward Dene Morel or André Gide. A 
fierce campaign for justice and generosity 
should be waged, but it can best be waged 
within, not against, colonial rule. Massa- 
cre the Belgians, the French (including 
Albert Schweitzer), the British, and the 
Portuguese, and the gain for civilization 
will be negative. 

Colonialism of the African type has 
now a new set of enemies: not the radicals, 
not the philanthropists, but the anthro- 
pologists. Many of them are still fascinated 
by the romantic myth, evolved by Vico 
and Herder, that cultures are organic 
entities. If you interfere with that delicate 
unconscious harmony called a people’s 
culture, you are endangering that people’s 
soul. The fallacy would be obvious except 
to blind doctrinaires. Gaul was reshaped 
by Rome (a splendid example of educa- 
tive colonization), and not debased. 
Primitive Britain was jerked out of its cul- 
ture by the Celts, the Romans, the Angles 
and Saxons, the Danes, the Normans; and 
in the course of history, Britain was to 
thrive mightily through that series of 
catastrophic changes. India will gain by 
shedding suttee, purdah, child marriages, 
the caste system, and the grossest forms 
of superstition. Unchallenged, a culture 
would fester and decay. Remember Ten- 
nyson’s warning: “Lest one good custom 
should corrupt the world.” According to 
that dated branch of anthropology, all 
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missionaries are destroyers of souls; a law 
against cannibalism is a deep wound that 
might destroy a precious and fragile or- 
ganism. The hope of mankind is to trans- 
cend cultures and civilizations, so as to 
clear the path for culture and civilization; 
to foster the rights of Man—the avowed 
purpose of the United Nations — not to 
preserve fossilized prejudices. 
Natives, once shaken out of their an- 
cestral complacency, soon cease to be 
Bourbons, incapable either of forgetting 
or of learning. They are eager for a richer 
life. A few years ago, an anthropologist 
urged New Zealand to reverse its policy 
toward the Maoris; Maori “culture” 


should be preserved from contamination 
by Anglo-Saxon ideas. The Maoris —a 
number of whom have risen high in the 
professions—resented deeply this attempt 
to create Apartheid in the name of pseudo 
science. In Haiti, it would be infinitely 


better, through an intensive educational 
campaign, to spread a world-wide religion 
and a ready command of French than to 
confine the masses to Voodooism and the 
parochial Creole patois. 

For this educative colonialism to be jus- 
tified, a prime condition must be fulfilled: 
the willingness to reward without stint 
the efforts of those who seek education. In 
every field, economic, professional, aca- 
demic, political, honest aptitude tests must 
be substituted for the color bar. The pater- 
nalistic system of the Belgian Congo 
neither denies nor professes that ideal: it 
defers its fulfilment to a remote and un- 
certain future. The natives are well cared 
for: but they are not prepared for rapid 
accession to full citizenship. Equality of 
gifts, achievements, and rewards is an 
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absurdity; but equality of rights and op- 
portunities can be introduced forthwith. 
Not by the crude method advocated by 
certain French radicals: to treat at once 
all the members of a primitive tribe as 
though they were mature French citizens 
(it is claimed that in a West African con- 
stituency, the electors ate their senator), 
but by giving them all free access to 
schools and hospitals, equal pay for equal 
work, membership in labor unions. This 
even the French and the Portuguese, who 
are least affected by racial prejudices, have 
not completely accomplished; and the 
United Nations would do well gently to 
prod all colonial powers in that direction. 

On a higher plane—free access of a few 
natives to the intellectual, professional, or 
political elite the record of France is 
good. There have been native generals, like 
Dodds; native judges, administrators, gov- 
ernors, like Eboué; cabinet members, like 
Diagne. The president of the French Sen- 
ate, Monnerville, is a colored man. I am a 
gradualist: no man should be promoted 
straight from the bush to the Supreme 
Court. But the evolution does not require 
three thousand years. We forget that 
every child is born a rank primitive and 
has to be taught the ways of civilization. 
A striking case is that of Senghor; from 
a native village, he went through a series 
of French schools, until he conquered the 
coveted title of Agrégé and established 
himself as a respected member of the Paris 
literary world. I do not agree with some 
of his political views. But his career is 
proof positive that “educative colonial- 
ism” is not a vain hope. 


THE THIRD TYPE of colonialism is a com- 
plex affair. Pedantically, I shall call it a 
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symbiosis. The only clear case I know is 
that of French (and Spanish) North Af- 
rica: the problems of South Africa are 
totally different. No tabula rasa: a numer- 
ous population with a great cultural past. 
But its development had been arrested: 
politically, culturally, economically, it 
presented a picture of chaos, stagnation, 
and decadence. There was room for new 
settlers to do for the country what the 
natives had proved unable to accomplish. 
And as the Moslem tradition had lost 
touch with modern realities, there was a 
pressing need for a dynamic education. It 
might have been better if the Europeans 
had gradually reawakened the Maghreb 
(Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco) without 
assuming political control; but we have at 
present a situation which had its origins 
125 years ago, and cannot be ignored. 
There are in French North Africa two 
million Europeans. They form but one- 
tenth of the population: but they con- 
tribute far more than one-tenth to the 
total activity of Algeria, Tunisia, and 
Morocco. The choice offered by the ex- 
tremists—la valise ou le cercueil: pack up 
your bag or fill a coffin—is not an intelli- 
gent solution. 

The great problem in the Maghreb is 
not the presence of one minority, the Eu- 
ropeans, but the coexistence of four very 
distinct elements: the Berber substratum 
(the term loosely denotes the aboriginal 
population, a great ethnic mixture, which 
has accepted Islam without becoming as- 
similated by the Arab invaders); the 
Arabic minority, once dominant, and re- 
gretting the days of its supremacy; the 
Jews, in rapid evolution from the medieval 
Mellahs to the most advanced forms of 
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Westernism; and finally the Europeans, 
mostly Frenchmen, Italians, and Span- 
iards. The days when the French alone 
held sway are passing swiftly and without 
recall. Within a generation, perhaps with- 
in a decade, all the denizens of North 
Africa will be citizens in the fullest sense 
of the term, with equal rights, and with 
the difficult skill to use these rights wisely. 
The evolution is accelerating. But it has to 
face fierce opposition from three different 
sides. 

The first is that of the European colon- 
ists. They are used to a position of privi- 
lege, and will not renounce it without a 
bitter fight. Their ideal would be “inde- 
pendence” from the “dreamers” of Metro- 
politan France, so as to impose upon the 
natives a rigid caste system of the South 
African or Kenyan type. Fortunately 
French North Africa does not enjoy that 
kind of independence, and the more hu- 
mane spirit of Paris has still a chance of 
prevailing. 

The second opposition comes from a 
small group of Arab leaders: either be- 
cause they have espoused the imperialistic 
Pan-Arabic ideal, and take their orders 
from Cairo, or because they have been 
denied in the French system the place they 
feel they deserve. They might be useful as 
gadflies of political progress, if they did 
not call to their support the third, and 
very dangerous, element: the fanatical 
tribesmen, and part of the urban proletar- 
iat. The uprising of these primitives is apt 
not only to destroy the civilizing work of 
the French, but also to nullify the efforts 
of those Arabs who are hoping to revivify 
Islamic civilization. 

The gravity of that problem was real- 
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ized by Bourguiba, the leader of the 
Tunisian Neo-Destour or Constitutional 
party. He feels that the presence of the 
French is needed to curb resurgent barbar- 
ism, to save the still precarious minority 
of enlightened Mohammedans. Else the 
devastating wave of primitive fanaticism 
could engulf, after the French and the 
Jews, the most civilized of the Moslems 
themselves. 

The problem is to keep living together, 
in peace and increasing harmony, the Eu- 
ropeans, the Jews, the Arabs—rich and 
poor, orthodox and modernists—and the 
vast, confused, submerged Berberic major- 
ity. There is no salvation but in pluralism: 
monolithic, 100-per-cent Arab national- 
ism, in the name of independence, would 
be disastrous for the country. And if the 
French abjure autocratic supremacy, they 
are best qualified to guide the Maghreb 
into the ways of “converging evolution,” 
the friendly coexistence of different ways 
of life. It is because Morocco, in spite of 
its present troubles, offers an adumbration 
of such a richly variegated Utopia that 
I have found it one of the most fascinating 
countries I have been privileged to visit. 

The most pressing problem in North 
Africa today is not nationalism and inde- 
pendence, but the growing disparity be- 
tween population and natural resources. 
The land is harshly beautiful, but it is far 
from rich. Thanks to the health measures 
taken by the French—crude as they may 
seem by our standards—the population is 
increasing at an appalling rate. This has 
nothing to do with “European oppres- 
sion”; but the desperate economic plight 
is of course a ferment of discontent. I have 
seen a hungry crowd besiege the sub-Pre- 
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fecture at Sidi-bel-Abbés, demanding, not 
the end of French rule, but bread. I do 
not know whether radical developments 
in technique will enable the French to 
cope with the situation. The Arabs would 
meet it, in their fashion, by reverting to 
their ancient patterns, the good old checks 
described by Malthus — ubiquitous war- 
fare, epidemic and endemic diseases, in- 
fant mortality. It would ease off the popu- 
lation pressure; but not in the most hu- 
mane manner. 


THE FOURTH TYPE of colonialism is sheer 
imperialism: the domination, by a handful 
of invaders, of densely populated coun- 
tries with a culture of their own. For this 
type, there is no justification whatever. It 
being liquidated fast. India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, Vietnam are 
no longer possessions. The mandates over 
Iraq, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon were a blun- 
der and did not last long. Egypt is free. 
This imperialism survives only in the form 
of satellites. People not overfriendly to the 
United States will hint at the Banana Re- 
public, Panama, and Puerto Rico. 

In all these cases, the peaceful method 
that obtained in India would undoubtedly 
have been the best. The British are highly 
to be praised for their statesmanlike mod- 
eration: in spite of Winston Churchill’s 
proud defiance, they knew when to liqui- 
date an empire. They had their rough 
realists, their believers in sheer force, their 
Dyer of Amritsar; but they managed to 
curb them. And their opponents were 
Gandhi and Nehru. The French, when 
they sneaked back into Indo-China, dealt 
very fairly at first with Ho Chi Minh, the 
unquestioned leader of the Vietnamese, 
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acknowledged by Bao Dai himself; and 
they gave him a formal promise of inde- 
pendence, within the shadowy French 
Union. Then they relapsed into their old 
attitude of supremacy, and the Vietminh 
fell into the disastrous trap of violence. 
By 1954, the French had learned their les- 
son and were eager to come to terms with 
the Vietminh. But the communist issue 
was injected into the problem; America 
assumed the lead, and insisted at the same 
time that the French should clear out of 
Indo-China and remain to fight the Indo- 
Chinese. The French had, and have, no de- 
sire but to repair their blunder of a decade 
ago, and seek reconciliation with the peo- 
ple of Vietnam. Many Vietnamese, includ- 
ing Ho Chi Minh himself, the large 
Catholic element, and even the queer syn- 
cretic sects of the Cao Daists, have close 
cultural ties with France, and do not want 


them to be severed. 


From this hasty survey, I draw, and I 
hope my readers will carefully consider, 
two conclusions. The first is that inde- 
pendence, in spite of its hoary associa- 
tions, is a slogan rather than a principle. 
Only the anarchist, the solipsist, and the 
idiot believe themselves to be independent. 
The sturdiest individualist is not inde- 
pendent from his community; the state 
is not independent from the Union; the 
Union, both as an ideal and as a plain fact, 
is not independent from what George 


Washington called “the Great Republic of 


Humanity at large.” What matters is lib- 
erty, which means peaceful coexistence, 
pluralism, the right to differ without 
strife. I feel the French in their present 
mood—a return to their ancient ideal— 
would give a more liberal rule to Morocco 
or Madagascar than the fanatical minori- 
ties who, in the name of independence, are 
seeking to restore Arab or Hova supre- 
macy. 

The second conclusion is that methods 
of violence only retard a reasonable solu- 
tion. I still believe that Ho Chi Minh was 
not personally responsible for the at-_ 
tempted general massacre in Hanoi. But 
for that act of savagery, independence 
within the French Union could have been 
attained years ago. The fanatical Moroc- 
can nationalists are seeking, through ter- 
rorism, to sabotage the reforms which 
France is trying to introduce. They play 
into the hands of their opposite numbers, 
the domineering colonists, who deplore 
the “softness” of a Mendés-France and 
pray for a General Dyer. It is strange that 
a noted jurist like Justice William O. 
Douglas, misled by his generous aspira- 
tions, should become an advocate of de- 
structive lawlessness. In the cold war (now 
“thawing” at last), in all social conflicts, 
in the race problem, in the colonial issue, 
not “Holy Wrath,” but good will, pa- 
tience, reasonableness are the paths of sal- 
vation. 

“Then saith the Lord: ‘Dost thou well 
to be angry?’” 
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Grape Musk 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


It is wild grape, I know, 

Found at the entrance to a cave of trees. 

I crush a fruit and smell it on my hand, 

Stirring the oldest conduits of thirst. 

I want to drink the world in through a sense distent, 
Let flow a runnel of juice if a vein should burst. 


But I remember my house, stone on a golden lawn, wine in a crystal glass, 
And all of the hoarded, spendthrift graces of a woman there. 

Faith of many branches grows through the rooms like a hidden tree— 
What lunatic longing brought me here for private orgy? 

Smelling the musky air, hearing the animal-rush of time, I shrink 

Like a captive from the door, wanting the meat, not wine, of drink. 


O, heart, let me speak to you again as men once did. 

I do not drink as hearty as | would 

Among matters of war and peace, unequally won and shared, 
The task of forgiving myself and all the others. 

There was a time before when everything was dared 


And the waiter, such as 1, had fewer brothers. 


It is hardest of all to be the one who yields 
I know each time | see the shadow of a stranger on my fields. 
Perhaps, for this, | come to drink alone and then to scan the ground, 
Hoping to stumble on some cup with ghosts still clinging to the lip 
that no one yet has found, 
A relic of thirst, a secret of the autumn wood, 
To rise before me on the table through a mist of rage, of love, 
or when I drink in solitude. 
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The Street 


KURT H. WOLFF 


THE FROSTY COLD of an apple-laden Sep- 
tember here in Oregon makes me suddenly 
think of September in Florence. The 
morning is so clear I distinctly see that 
Florentine night when I took an old cop- 
per kettle and threw it out of the window 
high above the Costa San Feliciano, where 
I lived with Chiarina. 

We were standing at the window, al- 
most above the sill, above the narrow street 
deep below. It was almost precarious; but 
we were holding our arms around each 
other, and then the iron breast bars pro- 
tected us. There was a moment when Chia- 
rina’s right arm released me, and my left 
let go of her: the two arms grabbed the 
kettle, swung it up, held it above us, the 
keystone of our bodies’ arch: then it 
tipped outward and down into the gorge 
of the street, scaring the cats, of which 
there always were a great many. When it 
plunged out of the window, the clatter it 
made lasted a long time, and we heard the 
pot roll and bang down the slight curve, 
on to the piazzetta in front of the little 
church, where it came to a stop, probably 
at the stone saint’s feet, which had been 
worn smooth and more and more delicate 
from the kisses of the faithful. Before the 
sweet, misshapen noise ceased, we looked 
at each other: we were, the kettle, the noise 


had been, there, being, isness — looked at 
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each other, smiling, and then aware of the 
glaring lamp between our house and the 
one across, hanging even higher than our 
window; marking the street gorge, and 
marking all that it illumined. 

We saw, as we had seen so often, that 
most windows were closed, but that be- 
hind one of them, adjoined by a painted 
half-open shutter, a curtain had moved 
for an instant. Not from the wind, for 
there was only the quiet air with its slight 
smell of bloom and rot, but (we knew) 
from the groping fingers of a woman, who 
was strange, at least to me: emaciated as 
only tough natures can be. Now, after 
wasting away during the day from work- 
ing and calling her children, she was si- 
lent. But her voice was so much part of 
the day’s street and hours that we could 
not imagine the children to be asleep even 
now—and if they were, really not to have 
been awakened by the clatter of our pot. 
We did not hear them, however; we only 
thought we made out their mother’s face 
through the muslin, while it moved. But 
already it hung still again, and the painted 
shutters stared. 

At that period of my life—a short pe- 
riod—lI did not try to find out what was 
going on behind windows. Or perhaps we 
didn’t try—I because of Chiarina, or she 
because of me: unless the blind content- 
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ment was indeed only mine, and Chiarina 
knew, and had no need to find out. Yes, 
more nearly like that. At any rate, I 
thought we took in the apparition behind 
the curtain, and then searched the sector 
of the street that was open to our eyes. 
There was the refuse again that littered the 
ground: paper, remnants of vegetables, 
fragments of cups and dishes and other 
utensils, some of them strange and appeal- 
ing. Here and there, a plate with food for 
the cats; there were many cats (as I have 
said). They fought it out, lived it out, 
with the other residents of the area, beasts 
and men; and they were in the houses too, 
disappearing around the corner of the hol- 
low staircase, or at the corner glaring you 
squarely in the face. Some were tame, and 
would succumb to any morsel, but others 
—those with one eye and the other a dry, 
accusing socket, or jelly still trembling 
from it—were wild, spitting and leaping 
when you least expected, making your 
heart jump. But this was rather unusual: 
ordinarily these scrawny animals made 
little noise. Only at night, when other 
sounds had died down, they could be 
heard rummaging in the refuse, howling 
like babies, or warring or making love. 
And after they let go of each other, and 
the slashed and torn eye had dried per- 
haps, the screams receded, not at once to 
be taken up by other cats who were losing 


an eye or were being blinded altogether. 
As we looked into the street, we saw many 


cats. 

But again we turned toward one an- 
other. Presently I was surprised by Ro- 
setta, our neighbor on the floor, who had 
entered the room: but why should I be 
surprised? I immediately thought to my- 
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self that she had seen us from the hall 
through the half-open door; arrested by 
our unity in the arc light from the street, 
she had been engrossed, looking at us from 
without, so to speak, incapable of so much 
as clearing her throat — this would have 
been an unimaginable intrusion. Thus she 
had been waiting for us to turn around. 
But I had sensed her presence in the room 
before I saw her, and perhaps Chiarina 
had. However it was, she motioned us to 
come with her. We followed. 


IN HER LEAN ROOM a shade over the bulb 
darkened all but the glaring light cone sit- 
ting on the soiled white tablecloth whose 
texture and stains it indiscreetly pointed 
up. The table appeared to be laid for a 
meal. Rosetta sat down at the end on a 
stool, Chiarina and I side by side on a 
bench with thinworn, dusty upholstery. 
Rosetta’s hair was so black that I always 
thought my eyes might become lost in it, 
but tonight this beauty seemed disturbed. 
Both she and Chiarina were in the shade; 
the girls in fact were almost shadows. I 
alone was within the light cone which, be- — 
sides the disk of the tablecloth, contained 
only my face and chest and arms. 

A man came in wordlessly, quickly, in 
something like a blue dressing gown, an- 
other shadow. I made as if to get up and 
introduce ourselves, or myself; but upon 
a sign from Rosetta or from both of them, 
I understood that I (Chiarina and I?) was 
not to pay any attention to him, was only 
to sit in silence, keeping him company of 
sorts, while he was having his meal. I was 
satisfied at once that the blue shadow was 
a relative or friend or the lover of Rosetta. 
Rosetta went out, once she made sure we 
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had understood, and returned carrying a 
tray and two pitchers, one with tepid- 
looking coffee, the other with steaming 
milk; then, on a new errand, she brought 
some rolls and honey. She placed every- 
thing in front of him, whispered, “Prendi 
il tuo caffé-latte,” and he ate and drank 
without once looking at us. Chiarina 
mumbled into my ear, “He got Giusep- 
pino.” (She intended to say, “begot.”) 
Giuseppino was a small child, extraordi- 
narily lovely. Although we saw him all the 
time, we did not know where he lived; 
his domicile seemed to be the laps of the 
whole neighborhood, women, men, young- 
sters. Nor did we feel that he was attached 
to any particular person or was anyone’s 
special pet. We had noted a peculiar habit 
in him: he liked to let himself fall back- 
ward and be caught in the nick of time— 
Chiarina was terrified at the idea that 
somebody might let him drop altogether. 
But perhaps we were struck most by his 
wish constantly to change arms: after a 
moment’s coddling he began to scream. 
Even so, we had never seen him alone. 
After the blue man finished his meal he 
disappeared as silently as he had come, but 
his silence stayed behind. We three were 
as wordless as he had been, although I, cer- 
tainly, was full of questions. Since I had 
been exposed to the glare, however, per- 
haps it was not my turn to ask, but to be 
interrogated. But for the love of God, in 
what sense? And really, although I was 
confused by this, there seemed to be no 
such intention. Chiarina was merely star- 
ing, apparently at one of the stains on the 
tablecloth; and Rosetta was sitting, her 
head bent; but while I could not see it, I 
felt, for some reason, that she was trying 
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to look at me from underneath. Chiarina’s 
little finger began to trace the outlines of 
a stain, which I found delicate, absurd. 
Because of her whisper to me, the secret 
of Giuseppino was perhaps uppermost in 
my mind, but I could not bring myself 
to say anything. I remembered Rosetta’s si- 
lence when she entered our room, and my 
explanation of it; or did I think of the 
explanation only then? Were the women 
as united now as Chiarina-and-I had ap- 
peared to Rosetta? I looked at both. Ro- 
setta had not changed her position, but 
Chiarina was looking at me, and her eyes 
were full of tears. I was shocked. I felt a 
sudden tenderness for her—later I came to 
understand that the tenderness was more 
for myself, that there was an element of 
false generosity in it. But at that moment 
I moved closer to Chiarina and tried to 
stroke her hair, at the same time glancing 
at Rosetta: and Rosetta punished me by 
averting her eyes: I felt it, I did not see 
it, for she was still in the shade, as was 
Chiarina, after a moment’s emergence into 
the light during my assault. “Sciocca!” 
Rosetta said to her, “Fool!” —the first 
and only word in that room. She got up, 
thereby shaking the table; Chiarina rose; 
I followed. We moved to our room. 
Hardly half an hour earlier Rosetta had 
not dared disturb us—and now she led the 
way to our empty apartment! But this 
turned out to be an irrelevant considera- 
tion. Before, I had been Chiarina’s lover, 
strong, beautiful, good, and thus a man 
to be respected; but now I was a child or 
a criminal, to be talked to, and Chiarina 
was a fool for loving me instead of ignor- 
ing or despising or perhaps not knowing 
me. I understood all tiis a little later. 
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WE SAT Down; the door was closed. Ro- 
setta immediately began to speak, and 
spoke simply and fluently. Although I 
never took my eyes off her face during her 
story, I knew that Chiarina’s never left 
mine. As soon as Rosetta said the blue man 
had fought in Spain I felt relief; I smiled 
to myself. This was what she, she and 
Chiarina were concerned about: to show 
me, a stranger, a tourist, what their people 
did! How simple these women were, how 
much more ominous (but “ominous” in 
what sense I did not know) I had thought 
that atmosphere and that strange meeting 
with the blue man to be! I smiled to my- 
self over their naiveté, and over my own 
—but Rosetta had been going on. The 
blue man was an Italian who had fought 
against fascism in his own country before 
he escaped elsewhere to join free men 
whose freedom was endangered. That he 
was indeed Rosetta’s great friend suddenly 
made me nervous; but then her state- 
ment that he was her husband—this I now 
heard for the first time—added nothing 
to my tenseness, but on the contrary eased 
it. She was cared for; I was not respon- 
sible. She continued: in Spain he came to 
know a girl, “beautiful, clear, and coura- 
geous,” and Giuseppino was the girl’s and 
her husband’s child. The child was reared 
between his parents and other soldiers, men 
and women, somewhere in the mountains, 
but eventually the band had to give up 
their hideout; they fled, and some of them, 
including the girl, lost their lives. Perhaps 
the blue man himself had shot her—when 
Rosetta dropped this remark with its ter- 
rible implications quite casually, her hair 
seemed to be of a blackness that positively 
snapped after me. I swallowed lest my eyes 
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slide off her face, slowly recovering what- 
ever steadiness I had had. She kept on, 
evenly. After Giuseppino’s mother was 
dead and that region conquered, Rosetta’s 
husband managed to come back, with the 
child, to Italy and to his wife. When he 
finally arrived on the Costa, not three 
months ago, he confessed; but whether or 
not she had forgiven him was indeed not 
clear to me. He had been silent ever since 
his arrival. Nobody, of course, knew he 
was here; only Chiarina had recently been 
told; and now I. Why? But why?—At any 
rate, the neighborhood took care of the 
child; his origin was unknown. Perhaps 
he was another offspring of the shrieking 
woman behind the curtain—there was an 
agreement with her, I vaguely understood, 
that such a rumor be confirmed or at least 
somehow not contradicted. 

Rosetta’s voice stopped. She had ended, 
as I realized only after some time: it be- 
came clear when the silence grew unbear- 
able. And it was equally clear that I had 
to say something, I had to speak: to Chia- 
rina as much as to her. But although the 
light was pleasant enough, I remembered 
the implacable glare under which I had 
suffered in Rosetta’s room, that other 
room. My mouth was dry; a sudden recol- 
lection of the cottonmouths that had once 
made me shudder in a southern creek left 
me limp. I could not swallow—earlier, 
when Rosetta had suggested that her hus- 
band might have killed his love, I had still 
been able to do that. I slowly lifted my 
head to the level of the women’s eyes— 
they were both looking at me of course; 
and together, strangely but quite clearly, 
now they were asking me: I had to justify 
myself. | managed to remember Chiarina’s 
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eyes on me, perhaps at me, all during Ro- 
setta’s speech, but now I blushed recalling 
this, I blushed because I finally understood 
what Rosetta was asking: why hadn’t I 
done what her husband had done: she 
blamed Chiarina for loving, for not des- 
pising me; and Chiarina—Chiarina was 
asking everything. 

I was helpless. But instead of grasping 
what was there, instead of surrendering 
to what might have led to my rebirth, I 
merely felt hot, outraged. I could not an- 
swer, but I did say something; and while 
I remember every word of it, when I think 
back on what I said, my heart jumps. It 
jumps, I later came to think, as it did 
when the cats on the Costa San Feliciano 
leaped while I was not expecting it; and 
just as I had paid no attention to the cats’ 
spitting, although it was as clear a fore- 
boding as I could have wished for, so I had 
not understood the foreboding of Chia- 
rina’s and Rosetta’s behavior and not even 
the situation, for that matter, out of 
which it had come: I had merely smiled 
at their naiveté—and at my own, whose 
irresponsibility I had not dreamed of — 
more: in a sense I had never been down in 
the street, really: I had not opened myself 
to people and their sorrow; I watched 
windows from windows. But during that 
night none of this was clear to me, and I 
must really guard myself against claiming 
insights I did not then have. Well, I con- 
tinue as best I can: but I cannot repeat 
my statement; it is entirely out of the 
question. It was a cowardly, idiotic phrase, 
to the effect that in the age we live in, con- 
victions, faith, morals counted for noth- 
ing; that only cleverness mattered; that 
it was the counsel of wisdom, something 
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like that, to smile and to admire the lead- 
ers who had the power because they were 
cleverer than the rest—‘‘Let them have it; 
if we were better at the game, we would 
be in the saddle!” There—I did fall to 
quoting—I am confused; but I do know, 
I know, that even while I was haranguing 
the women I felt guilty—I felt I was 
guilty because I had no faith, but that I 
might go on being guilty and having no 
faith. I looked on my hands. 

I heard the women shifting their posi- 
tions, and I looked up. I saw that both had 
their eyes on me still. I felt humiliated, 
then humbled, and then stirred: there was 
no accusation in their glances, no pity, but 
still inquisitiveness, and something new 
which startled me: imploration, supplica- 
tion even! The moment was the utmost 
I could bear and, I thought, that the 
women could bear—the very room seemed 
about to burst: some physical change was 
inevitable. And Rosetta got up to leave. 
Automatically I followed her with my 
eyes until she closed the door behind her. 
Then, turning around, I discovered I was 
alone: Chiarina had left through the other 
door. I pushed my chair back and stood 
up and stretched my arms, as if I could 
shake off the whole thing. I stepped to the 
window. There was the arc light, still 
pointing into the gorge of the street; and 
directly below me, actually, two cats were 
making love, uttering the familiar sounds. 
The curtain in the house across was still. 
Chiarina! But I approached the dark bed- 
room slowly, hesitating, confused. After 
all that had happened: who was she? And 
who was Rosetta? But then I forgot Ro- 
setta in my longing to know whether 
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Chiarina had anything left for me but dis- 
gust. My pain purified my desire so that 
it was as it had never been before: thus 
I did come closer to her. And I shivered 
when I realized I had come near her physi- 
cally, near enough for the tips of my fin- 
gers to find her hair, then her eyes, which 
were wet. 


Calamity 


She did not stir. And in the dark, while 
neither of us made the slightest movement, 
she insisted, implored, “Che non vedi?” 
“Don’t you see?” But then, because she 
knew there were many reasons why I could 
not answer, she put her arms around me 


and kissed me—no matter who I had been 
before. 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


Look at those smitten people there, 

standing with their hands empty and slack, 

watching almost the entire town go swirling down 
the river, and half their neighbors go scudding 
irrevocably fast to a gulf full of sharks and oblivion. 


Now their dreams have collapsed, you say, 

it has crumpled its wings against old posterns 

of hope, it has split its skull on the stoop 

of ambition, and even the most obdurate must know 
that this is for certain a day without future or blessing. 


But watch, when evening falls these survivors 

will spell out consolations across the debris, 

and cause the milk of human kindness to be salvaged 

from broken pots and bottles. There are new acres 

to be planted, they’ll remind you, for brand new opportunities. 


A few funerals, some fine remorse, but there 

are of course no proper houses left to mourn from, 

and so little use for man’s erstwhile little 

heavens and shrines. Raise the town again, and put back 
the sign saying: Population eight hundred, minus five-fifty. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


Symbolism of the New Xenophobia 


PETER VIERECK 


The subjection of individuals will increase 
amongst democratic nations, not only in the 
same proportion as their equality, but in the 
same proportion as their ignorance. 

—ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 
Democracy in America 


ANY NEWSPAPER will tell you proudly and 
correctly how the lynching and the segregation 
of Negroes and other minorities has declined 
abruptly. Less headlined will be little items 
about the corresponding increase of such 
danger-signals as the physical assaults upon 
Communists in our prisons and the correspond- 
ing increase of such rhetoric of violence as 
urging mobs to belabor Mr. Adlai Stevenson 
with a slippery elm club and urging us to “bash 
the brains in” of whoever promoted a Fifth 
Amendment army dentist. Although the last 
two urgings emanate from the younger Wis- 
consin Senator, even leaders who are less ex- 
tremist, more representative of the Adminis- 
tration have compared the hunting of subver- 
sives to the shooting of rats, and this to an 
impressionable nationwide radio audience; it is 
a tribute to the fundamental soundness of the 
American people that the increasing metaphors 
of lethal violence are translated from word to 


deed less often than might be feared by the 
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foreign observer, unused to our oratorical 
exaggerations. 

Such translation of metaphor has, neverthe- 
less, partly begun in the intellectual, if not the 
physical, sphere. In a discussion elsewhere, I 
suggested coining the term “‘transtolerance” to 
express the process by which the old lynching 
Id gets sublimated, so that a happy decline in 
racial intolerance accompanies an unhappy rise 
in intellectual intolerance. Without being able 
to explain the change fully, New Deal and 
liberal observers are rightly troubled by the 
conspicuous role of second and third genera- 
tion immigrants, who previously had stood up 
nobly for minority rights, in this transtoler- 
ance. Their role requires a corollary defini- 
tion: the new nationalism of transtolerance is 
what happens when xenophobia gets practiced 
by a xeno; in that case, unconscious self-pro- 
tective instincts require that it be alien ideas, 
not alien ethnic groups, against whom the 
phobia must phobe. 

To be sure, I am not ignoring the presence 
on McCarthyite letterheads of nonimmigrant, 
long-settled Americans also. Plenty of retired 
generals and admirals do abound there, thor- 
oughly Mayflowerish in origin, but rarely top- 
drawer as of now and sometimes (to mix 
metaphors) on the gamy side. I italicize “‘as 
of now” because the formula for Ye Perfect 
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Xenophobe Nationalist seems to be: immigrant 
stock too rapidly successful or Anglo-Saxon 
old stock too rapidly a failure. The old-stock 
failure protests, by means of McCarran immi- 
gration acts or McCarthy-style xenophobia, 
against his helpless, humiliated sense of being 
submerged by the alleged lesser breeds without 
the law. Conversely the new-stock success, 
moving from Democratic factory area to Re- 
publican residential area, protests because his 
steady but slow social advancement cannot 
keep up with the still more rapid pace of his 
financial advance. Hence, the new radicalism 
not of poverty but of prosperity. 

Republican businessmen used to moan: New 
Deal Democrats will stay in office forever be- 
cause “You don’t shoot Santa” and because 
Harry Hopkins would “spend and spend” to 
win elections. Wrong twice. Shooting Santa, 
that is exactly what the Republican suburban 
sons and prissy daughters of Democrats did 
in 1952, and not for any economic motive 
(capitalist or Marxist) but in order to over- 
compensate for diffidence about social status. 

Consider, for example, the very wise comic 
strip about Jiggs and Maggie. The lovable 
Jiggs and his equally Irish—which is to 
say equally lovable — playmate, Dinty Moore, 
would vote Democrat in case they bothered to 
vote at all. We could safely trust them with 
our civil liberties, and they would safely vote 
in 1956 for that genuine (meaning nonsnob- 
bish) patrician, that Burkean-Churchillian 
(and never Republican nor cash-nexus) kind 
of conservative, Mr. Adlai Stevenson. Where 
the trouble starts is with Jiggs’s lace-curtain 
wife, Maggie. Comic strip fans will remember 
her as always climbing snobbishly. She gets 


satirized for not-quite-crashing the drawing 
room of the comic, monocled Duc de Bilge- 


water (does not the very name unconsciously 
echo the pretentious Anglo-Norman French 
origins of comic British quality-folk?). Maggie 
in 1956 will vote for 200-per-cent patriot 
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xenophobes, and I would no sooner entrust my 
civil liberties to her than to Eva Peron. 

The character of “Lord Plushbottom” pro- 
vides further nuances of that mixed attitude 
of friendly kidding and envious malice toward 
Anglo-Saxon fancy folks and the eastern sea- 
board elite. Plushbottom inhabits another 
lovably Irish comic strip, even wittier, “Moon 
Mullins.” Poor Plushbottom, pottering about 
futilely and trying in vain to assert his dignity, 
gets additionally satirized for his educated- 
sounding diction. 

Here, then, is the paradox of America’s star- 
spangled guillotine (which is not merely a 
waning McCarthyism but a waxing national- 
ism); unconsciously it represents simulta- 
neously a Populist-Progressive leftist revolt of 
egalitarianism against the old eastern Anglo- 
Saxon elite and a Republican-nationalist right- 
ist desire to be accepted within that same elite. 
Hence the simultaneous love-hate relationship 
toward American traditionalism. The same 
traditionalism gets hated as Harvard-Yale- 
Princeton (Roosevelt, Acheson, Stevenson), 
symbolizing an intellectual and social hier- 
archy, and gets loved as good old “red-blooded 
American patriotism” and “I’m An American 
Day.” 

Throughout, these pages are naturally as- 
suming that ethnic privilege, anti-immigrant 
snobbery, or any other snobbery is not only 
silly but wickedly immoral. It is partly 
to blame for provoking the snubbees into 
communist or McCarthyite radicalism. Con- 
sider only the tragic price paid, in terms 
of increased right-wing radicalism, for the Al 
Smith-Farley rejection-wound. In that spe- 
cial context, the Hiss drama may be entitled— 
with those alternated titles old melodramas 
used to sport—“Revenge is Sweet, or: The 
Tables Turned On FDR’s Harvard Club.” 

Since McCarthyism, though obviously not 
anticommunist, does use that word obsessively, 
we must decode its use of the word “anti- 
communist” to find out what it really is being 
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so “anti” about. It is not, as the naiver Re- 
publicans still hope, a movement against New 
Deal economics (McCarthy’s typical support of 
100-per-cent parity in farm prices could not 
have pleased his liberal-baiting supporters). We 
can start off with a fairly elementary assump- 
tion that McCarthy’s peculiar kind of “anti- 
communism” is primarily aimed at the Eisen- 
hower administration. And this for the reasons 
presented in convincing detail in Walter Lipp- 
mann’s columns on why Eisenhower has been 
McCarthy’s main target since 1952. Indeed, 
what present Democratic leader has a career so 
inseparable as Eisenhower’s from the twenty 
years of Roosevelt and Marshall and so vulner- 
able to the “twenty years of treason” propa- 
ganda? 

But it is not enough to stop with this elemen- 
tary equation: “Anticommunism” equals anti- 
Eisenhower. The next step is to decode the 
vague term “‘anti-Eisenhower.” No observer in 
his right mind calls the present big-business 
administration procommunist. But many ob- 
servers in their right mind do call it pro-Wall 
Street. There are many kinds of McCarthy 
supporters (some of them, admittedly, misin- 
formed or malicious conservatives), and the 
present approach admittedly covers only the 
more intense and basic supporters. For the lat- 
ter, the decoding I suggest is: whenever “‘anti- 
communism” occurs, substitute not anti- 
Eisenhower nor anti-New Deal nor antiliberal 
but anti-Wall Street. And whenever “Russia” 
occurs, substitute England, meaning—at that 
level of usage—the Duc de Bilgewater and 
Lord Plushbottom. 

But in the nationalist-isolationist context, 
it is no longer a Plushbottom satirized with 
understanding and affection, as in the mellow 
comic strips, but a Plushbottom totally dia- 
bolized. He has changed from Dr. Jekyll to Mr. 
Hyde. It is he who skulks behind this pseudo- 
conservative protective coding of the patri- 
cian-symbol England as the plebeian-symbol 
Russia. During the “twenty years of treason,” 
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you may be quite sure that Plushbottom-as- 
fiend went around sipping depraved and sophis- 
ticated cocktails with Hiss, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Benedict Arnold, George III, and General Mar- 
shall at the Cosmos Club, all plotting together 
how to trick America into rescuing England 
from earthy Germany by means of world wars, 
Marshall Plans, and the awarding of Rhodes 
scholarships. 

By decoding, I mean: substituting the word 
meant emotionally—the source of concealed 
emotional resentment—beneath the self-decep- 
tive word (today “anticommunism”) of 
would-be-respectable rationalization. An ex- 
tremely important clue to the emotion-decod- 
ing suggested above is the fact that McCarthy 
has never urged sinking Soviet ships; the only 
country whose ships he explicitly urged 
America to sink (for their “blood-money”’), 
and this amid significant cheers from his fol- 
lowers, was Great Britain: this, then, and not 
Russia is where their shoe pinches. 

Anybody seriously anti-Soviet would, in- 
stead, cheer something like the Marshall Plan, 
one of the most effective anticommunist meas- 
ures and antiradical measures in the history of 
mankind. The Marshall Plan stopped Russia in 
western Europe; therefore, it was backed 
equally by anticommunist New Dealers and by 
anticommunist Wall Street Republicans of the 
Dewey-Eisenhower wing. That it was corre- 
spondingly denounced by the Wallace Pro- 
gressive party of 1948 (haven of that minority 
of New Dealers who were procommunist) goes 
without saying. But while hurting Soviet Rus- 
sia, the Marshall Plan helped England. There- 
fore, the xenophobe nationalists, the Chicago 
Tribune, and the present McCarthy movement 
are today denouncing the anticommunist but 
pro-British Marshall Plan as “Operation Rat- 
Hole” (that elegant phrase is McCarthy’s). _ 

When such entirely open and admitted 
synonyms for Wall Street as Secretary of the 
Army Stevens were clashing with McCarthy on 
the television screen, “anticommunism” ceased 
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even to be a pretext. Instead, America’s sec- 
ond Populist revolt against Wall Street 
(against the most Wall Street administration 
since the days when President Cleveland was 
facing the original Populists) stood decoded at 
last. Indeed, the Populist, anti-Wall Street 
aspect of this revolt was already slipping out 
at the seams during the Republican conven- 
tion of 1952 at Chicago. At that time, the 
Chicago Tribune, in its drive to prevent the 
nomination of Eisenhower, kept emphasizing 
—and not always incorrectly—the huge sup- 
port he was receiving from big eastern inter- 
nationalist banks like Chase. It was not merely 
the uninfluential Daily Worker but the in- 
fluential McCarthyite Chicago Tribune which 
constantly branded Eisenhower as “the Wall 
Street candidate” (correctly but incom- 
pletely: he was that and a lot of other things, 
including a movement of independent ideal- 
ism). 

Decoding McCarthy’s “anticommunism” as 
anti-Wall Street, we must then proceed to dif- 
ferentiate between the anti-Wall Street motive 
of his richer followers and that of his poorer 
followers. What éffrages the excluded Mc- 
Carthy millionaires of Texas and Chicago 
against the Wall Street in-group is not the 
plutocratic profiteering of Wall Street (its bad 
side) but its Anglophile internationalism (its 
good side). In contrast, not only the interna- 
tionalism of Wall Street but equally its capital- 
ism is what enrages the non-millionaire fol- 
lowers of McCarthy. They are spiritual de- 
scendants of the western Populists and the 
Wisconsin Progressives as well as of Boston 
Democrats. 

But in the 1950’s these descendants cannot 
afford to be openly enraged against the capi- 
talist aspect. The code word “anticommunist” 
is desperately needed to conceal, especially 


from themselves, their motivating rage against 
those two bogeys of the old Populists and Pro- 
gressives on the left and of the Chicago Tri- 
bune and the McCarthyites on the would-be 
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right: the bogey of Wall Street and the bogey 
of the English gentleman. In the old days of 
the Populists and of the Germanophile, Anglo- 
phobe radicals like LaFollette, Nye, and 
Wheeler, you could still hate Wali Street and 
England openly and consciously. Why must 
the same hate be concealed under a totally dif- 
ferent code word today? For at least two rea- 
sons, one economic and one psychological. 
First, because the original Populist and La- 
Follette movements accompanied an economic 
depression, while the isolationist Germanophiles 
and Anglophobes of today operate in a context 
of prosperity, not requiring any capitalist 
scapegoats. Second, because of the insecurity 
about social status among America’s very pros- 
perous masses. 

The Populist and Progressive underdogs of 
yesteryear are now driving in Buicks (not yet 
Cadillacs but no longer Chevrolets) to their 
top-dog side of the railroad tracks. Their 
consequent worry about social acceptance 
by their Republican and Episcopalian neigh- 
bors forces them to use respectable-sounding 
words like “anticommunist” and “procapital- 
ist” to contro! those radical anticapitalist re- 
sentments which, if only as a cultural time lag, 
they have never really shed. That explains why 
their resentments reach fever pitch against 
that particular area of the American Social 
Register where Wall Street and New Deal 
overlap. That overlapping provides a beautiful 
ambiguity: is the resentment really against the 
“communistic” New Deal half of the overlap- 
ping—or against the English-gentleman and 
mellowed-wealth half? 

No wonder McCarthyites and Chicago Trib- 
unites hate most such intelligent and able men 
of means as Stevenson, Acheson, Harriman, 
Chester Bowles, and Eisenhower himself. All 
these men provide the necessary ambiguity of 
personifying that area where the two very 
different forces of Wall Street and New Deal 
seem to merge into one. It must never be for- 
gotten that the same Dwight Eisenhower who 
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in 1952 was the protégé of the Chase Bank of 
Wall Street and the Dewey-Brownell Republi- 
cans of the East was earlier the most favored 
protégé of Roosevelt, Marshall, and Truman 
and was almost drafted for the Democratic 
nomination in 1948 by the ADA. 

In January, 1955, the McCarthyite Chicago 
Tribune best summarized the outlook of the 
new rightist-leftist nationalism by featuring 
an editorial denouncing the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration as “an extraordinary combination 
of communism and plutocracy.” Simply de- 
code as: ‘an extraordinary overlapping of New 
Deal and Wall Street,” both symbols of a hated 
New York, a hated Roosevelt (patrician squire 
of Hyde Park), a hated Harvard and Beacon 
Hill connotation, and feared and hated eastern 
slicksters and tricksters—all straight Progres- 
sive and Populist rhetoric. 

To love England is only normal, when with- 
in moderation; for is it not the country of lyric 
poetry and likewise of parliamentary liberties? 
Some Americans, however, love England not 
with that normal and moderate affection but 
with a consuming passion. Such was the case, 
judging by his editorials, with the editor of 
the Chicago Tribune. Clues to his passion for 
everything British were’ Colonel McCormick’s 
ineradicable trace of British accent, his habit— 
unique in Chicago—of afternoon fea, his un- 
midwestern habit of wearing not a pocket 
watch but wrist watches—two of them, one 
on each wrist; add to that his polo-playing, 
manorial style of life, worthy of Maggie’s and 
Mark Twain’s Duc de Bilgewater. Why, his 
very nickname, “Bertie,” was straight from 
P. G. Wodehouse. Obviously this great Elder 
Statesman was not an American at all and not a 
midwesterner but a British gentleman (the 


comparison is intended as an admiring compli- 
ment to the late Colonel) who happened to 
be temporarily touring those wild outer prov- 
inces of Yankeeland before returning to his 
London club or his pukka Coldstream Guards. 

Familiar enough is the process by which a 
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snub from the beloved has turned passionate 
love into its opposite. So let us merely moderate 
Anglophiles of the seaboard honor and revere 
the Chicago Colonel as the tenderest England- 
lover of us all, whose lifetime of sulking isola- 
tionist and McCarthyite editorials added to 
love the delightful spice of a lover’s quarrel. 


why the irate reaction (in the form of bris- 
tling letters of protest) against the present 
writer’s suggestion, in magazines and at the 
forum of the American Historical Association, 
of the above Populist-Anglophobe theory about 
McCarthyism? Never before has this writer 
encountered such fat stacks of epistolatory 
threats from McCarthyite pressure groups 
against his personal integrity, his livelihood, 
and even his life and limb. It was a harrowing 
but educational experience. The open cult of 
physical violence of the McCarthy letters was 
more shocking than their unprintable obscen- 
ity and their constant endearing inability to 
spell. (I, too, have never been able to spell very 
well; at least in that respect, I am a true red- 
blooded McCarthyite. ) 

The indignant letters from liberal New 
Dealers, though more gently bred in diction, 
were a more surprising shock, considering that 
one would expect them to be pleased and not 
angered at a theory enabling them better to 
draw McCarthy’s fangs. To denounce Mc- 
Carthy not as a neo-Populist radical but as a 
conservative, a tool of capitalism, a Red-baiter, 
in effect as an “anticommunist,” as most anti- 
McCarthy liberals have been doing, only 
sharpens his fangs. Part of the explanation for 
the ire of both sides against my hypothesis 
may be as follows: 

(1) The McCarthyites are angry at the un- 
masking of an emotion they dare not face in 
themselves: the fact that their desire to pass as 
anticommunists and rightists conceals a social 
inferiority complex toward the symbol of 
“England.” 

(2) The more inflexible liberal New Dealers 
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are angry a. being discovered in the same camp 
with Wall Street. (Meanwhile the more flexible 
New Deal liberals are coming to terms with 
Wall Street by writing apologies, sometimes 
unnecessary and excessive apologies, for robber 
barons and for the sudden new cult of condon- 
ing economic bigness.) Also they are angry at 
anybody’s preparing an ideological abbatoir 
for two of their sacred cows, the Populists and 
the LaFollette Progressives. New Deal liberals 
will simply have to face the fact (such brilliant 
and honest liberals as Daniel Aaron, Leslie 
Fiedler, Eric Goldman, Oscar Handlin, Rich- 
ard Hofstadter, and David Riesman have al- 
ready faced it) that the often anti-Semitic 
Populist radicals and the Germanophile, Celt- 
ophile Progressives with their distrust of rich 
eastern city-slickers are one of the chief roots 
of today’s nationalist thought control. 

Lesson from the second of these two explana- 
tions for ire: you can slander an opponent’s 
morals and politics with impunity, but don’t 
dare expose the clichés of a friend. 

At the McCarthy rally of November 29, 
1954, in Madison Square Garden, the Mc- 
Carthy mob, presumably including the racist 
readers of America’s sick and filthy hate-sheets, 
roared ecstatically: “Roy Cohn for Vice Presi- 
dent!”” Here indeed was bigotry’s New Look 
of transtolerance: the replacement of ethnic 
lynching by ideological lynching. At that same 
rally: ““When somebody mentioned the New 
York Times, they booed from their shoes. 
When Lisa Larsen, Time’s petite candid-camera 
photographer, ventured into the audience, she 
touched off a near-riot; as the police escorted 
her from the hall, a venomous voice shouted 
‘Hang the Communist bitch!’ Time Maga- 
zine and the New York Times are the obvious 
symbols not of “communism” (except in the 
above code language) but of Wall Street, of 
Anglophile internationalism, and of the Eisen- 
hower administration; that is to say, of a rela- 
tively mellowed and eastern big business in 

*James Rorty in Commentary, January, 1955, p. 31. 
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contrast with a western hick big business. 
Thereby my decoding hypothesis and my trans- 
tolerance hypothesis both meet the empiric test 
of working out in the actual practice of an 
actual mob. 

No one can very well accuse me of a pen- 
chant for Wall Street (after all, the cash- 
nexus, that scourge of American life, is a pet 
hate of all philosophical conservatives from 
Coleridge through Irving Babbitt). Nor am I 
pro-England for its own sake (my faith is in 
the free West versus communism-fascism, and 
I detest any separatist nationalism on behalf 
of any one fragment of the free West, whether 
English or any other). And as for the New 
Deal and its progressive-Rousseauistic kitsch 
(doubly idiotic now that its communism-pre- 
venting social reforms have become one of 
our most conservative, deepest-rooted tradi- 
tions), these clichés are simply not to be stom- 
ached at all any more. My one and only total 
commitment in polity is not at all to Wall 
Street nor to England nor to the New Deal 
epigones of ADA but to individual liberty, 
spiritual as well as political. And when, as to- 
day, the choice lies between a thought-con- 
trolling mob of leftist-rightist nationalists on 
the one hand and a defense of traditional civil 
liberties, no matter how confusedly, by Wall 
Street mellowness or by the England symbol 
or by the aging (and now—reluctantly—tra- 
ditionalist) New Dealers on the other hand, 
why then it is Wall Street, England, and the 
New Dealers I will support: not for their sake 
but for freedom’s sake—the sake of the free- 
dom they feebly and confusedly defend against 
America’s worst new bigotry: transtolerance. 

A less confused, more vigorous defense of 
civil liberties would be based not upon our 
aging and crypto-conservative liberals, who 
are shamefaced and furtive about the conser- 
vatism and constitutionalism into which Mc- 
Carthy has forced them, but upon a frank and 
open renewal of conservatism. But unfortu- 
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nately a serious ethical philosophy of new con- 
servatism (as opposed to the misuse of it by 
Republican commercialism) does not yet exist 
in American politics today; at present it exists 
primarily (as a prelude to future politic states- 
manship) in philosophy, literature, poetry, 
and education. Therefore, new conservatives 
(most of us voted Democratic in the last elec- 
tion except where a Clifford Case was avail- 
able) are supporting New Deal liberals in 
politics, with fingers crossed and as a lesser evil, 
whenever they stand up for liberty against 
communism abroad and against nationalist 
thought-control at home. For the same reason, 
we would eagerly support the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and Wall Street if only they 
would more vigorously stand up for liberty 
against communism in an Indo-China and 
McCarthy-style nationalism and mob con- 
formism at home. 

A truly conservative defense of liberty 
would be less confused, less feeble than a de- 
fense by New Dealers or a defense by a Wall 
Street administration. That is because a true 


conservative sees the roots of liberty not in 
abstract doctrinaire formulas nor in a majority 
dictatorship of unconstitutional direct democ- 
racy (plebiscitarian Bonapartism) nor in a ro- 
mantic cult of the Common Man (who never 
did like civil liberties and never will) nor in 
this or that economic system, whether capi- 
talist or socialist. A true conservative sees the 
roots of liberty in the irrefutable reality of tra- 
dition, palpably concrete and evolved organi- 
cally: the Constitution, the unmajoritarian in- 
direct democracy of the Supreme Court, the 
heritage of 1688 (not a revolution but, as 
Burke knew, a revolution averted), and the 
majesty of moral law. 

The moral law and the Anglo-American 
constitutional heritage of 1688-1776 unite to 
cry out today that personal liberty is holy, 
holy, holy—yes, inviolably holy even if there 
should occur the event (an event whose pos- 
sibility is never faced by the Rousseauistic 
liberals of direct democracy) that a democratic 
majority in a scrupulously fair election votes 
for lynching all minorities. 


Dreamers, and the American Dream 


LOUIS FILLER 


WE WILL NEVER LEARN how adequate may be 
our cultural self-awareness and principles, for 
present needs, merely by consulting general 
principles. We must get down to cases—and 
cases which cut across clique attitudes and 
preconceptions, exposing them to public scrut- 
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iny. We must probe the quality of our own 
assumptions. There is much too much of cau- 
tion and indifference in our cultural transac- 
tions which masquerades as delicacy, but which 
adds up to an expedient truce: leave me alone, 
and I will leave you alone. 
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The sad thing is the space such an erection 
of private worlds offers for misplaced zeal and 
unchallenged brashness—which may, indeed, 
even be admired, encouraged. Kenneth Lynn’s 
work! in The Dream of Success has been both 
admired and encouraged. And his aim could 
not be more commendable: to expose the false 
heart of an American dream. Obviously, Mr. 
Lynn cannot be opposed to the idea of success 
as such. He opposes dreams of sordid success, 
of unpitying snobbery and ruthlessness. Who 
would disagree with him? Yet one asks two 
questions. How did he hit upon Theodore 
Dreiser, Jack London, David Graham Phillips, 
Frank Norris, and Robert Herrick as notorious 
exponents of shoddiness in vision? And whose 
dreams would he prefer? 

The second question receives almost no an- 
swer in his book. Mr. Lynn mentions Henry 
James no more than in passing, but may prefer 
James to those writers he has investigated. He 
seems to mention F. Scott Fitzgerald with the 
familiar confidence he accords Balzac, and may 
find some essence of reality in the flapper 
philosopher which he does not find in the sub- 
jects of his book. 

Mr. Lynn’s essential point is that Dreiser 
and the others have heretofore been miscon- 
strued. They have been thought of as demo- 
crats, humanitarians, socialists—in any event, 
critics of America’s inadequacies. (This would 
not be true of Phillips; Mr. Lynn no more 
than joins what is at present the popular side 
in denigrating him.) But in fact, he argues, 
they were made of much the same dust as 
other Americans: they, too, worshiped success, 
strove to climb upon the backs of others, 
yearned for gross emoluments, and idealized 
money-makers. It might seem the first task of 
reason, not to say scholarship, to determine 
where the old, false views about the novelists 
originated, and to expose the absurd arguments 
and illustrations which had been put forth in 


*Kenneth Lynn, The Dream of Success, Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, $4.00. 
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their behalf. Mr. Lynn prefers to build up his 
own case, rather than demolish that of others. 
As of this time, apparently, there is no one 
to confront him with the controversial aspects 
of half a century of discussion and opinion, 
and no body of public opinion to feel con- 
cerned. 

The story begins with Horatio Alger, Jr., 
and the “brilliance” of his synthesis of Ameri- 
can dreams. Alger is in some senses an immor- 
tal. But is he also a good writer? Were the 
writers whom Mr. Lynn is examining better 
writers—and in what sense? He does not tell 
us. He offers a few off-the-cuff judgments. 
Dreiser’s The Titan is a “fabulous bore.” Lon- 
don’s The Sea-Wolf is “his most realized 
novel,” whatever that implies. Phillips’ novels 
are all “as dead as yesterday’s newspaper”— 
an old and ever odd comparison, in view of the 
unbroken persistence in print of Susan Lenox; 
there was an English edition, too, several years 
ago. Frank Norris (““Mamma’s Boy”) merely 
concocted a “nightmare” in Vandover and the 
Brute—we are given no critical estimates of 
McTeague and The Octopus. Robert Herrick, 
“after all, was a novelist,” but how his novels 
compared with the novels of his fellows, in 
insight as well as in concern for success, anti- 
Semitism, war, and American womanhood, re- 
mains untold. 

What is certain is that Mr. Lynn imputes to 
his authors the weaknesses he finds in their 
fiction and fictional characters. One can, there- 
fore, turn to his critiques, asking how they 
compare with reality. 

Many of us have thought of Theodore 
Dreiser as a man of heart; Mr. Lynn defines 
him as “The Man of Ice.” Was Sherwood An- 
derson insane for believing the story a woman 
told him of Dreiser’s broken pity for the in- 
mates of an orphan asylum he had visited; and 
for taking the incident as typical of his friend? 
Mr. Lynn does not mention Anderson. He ob- 
serves that Dreiser was selfish, narcissistic, a 


thief, an admirer of strength and ruthless- 
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ness. He does not notice that it was Dreiser 
himself who taught him all this. Nor does he 
recall Dreiser’s mention of Herbert Spencer’s 
First Principles, which “quite blew me, intel- 
lectually, to bits.”? That Dreiser, thanks to 
such a traumatic experience, thanks to deep 
personal wounds he suffered in early years, and 
thanks, indeed, to the American creed of suc- 
cess (there are, of course, other American 
creeds) valued wealth and power tells us little 
in itself. Like Shakespeare, he was a man of his 
time: he “lack|[ed] advancement” and yearned 
for it. It would be easy to demonstrate that 
Shakespeare himself lusted unconscionably for 
success. 

The question, for one concerned with the 
meaning and content of art and the relation- 
ship between the artist and his world, is what 
Dreiser’s works tell us of the man. Sister Car- 
rie, we learn from Mr. Lynn, does not merit 
pity: like Dreiser, she is a cold, calculating 
schemer. So is her lover, Hurstwood. The 
warmhearted element in Dreiser’s first novel is 
revealed to be Drouet, the flashy salesman. That 
Carrie and Hurstwood are ruled by their im- 
mediate, instinctive feelings, that Carrie is as 
unhappy in her “success” as Hurstwood in his 
failure, Mr. Lynn cannot admit. Dreiser, “the 
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man of ice,” must admire her rise to success, 


and deprecate Hurstwood as a weakling who 
properly succumbed to life. Is there a reader 
of Sister Carrie who recalls with any degree 
of interest Carrie’s rise in the world? Has any 
reader forgotten Hurstwood’s terrifying fall 
and nameless removal to Potter’s Field? Does 
any reader besides Mr. Lynn believe that there 
was an absence of pity in Dreiser’s pages? 


1 fear that I cannot make you feel how these things 
came upon me in the course of a few weeks’ reading and 
left me numb, my gravest fears as to the unsolvable 
disorder and brutality of life eternally verified... . 
Suicides seemed sadder since there was no care for them; 
failures the same. ... Later I turned and said that since 
the whole thing was hopeless I might as well forget it 
and join the narrow, heartless, indifferent scramble, 
but I could not do that either, lacking the temperament 
and the skill....” (A Book About Myself [New York, 
1922], pp. 457-59.) 
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One reads Mr. Lynn’s analyses with a vivid 
sense of a world’s having been turned upside 
down, and an urgent interest in determining 
how it got that way. Jennie Gerhardt, we are 
advised, was “begun in desperation” and “‘fin- 
ished in complacence.” Are artists so neatly 
arranged inside their consciousness? Jennie is 
obviously no dream of success, and so she 
must be a mere “refuge for those fallen in the 
struggle.” Mr. Lynn evidently would see no 
difference in art, in method, in sheer substance 
between Jennie Gerhardt and Fannie Hurst’s 
Back Street. He finds a spuriously happy end- 
ing somewhere in Dreiser’s book. One tries to 
find it, too, in Dreiser’s final passage, which 
depicts Jennie watching her dead lover’s coffin 
being loaded onto a train for faraway burial. 
(“Hey, Jack! Give us a hand here. There’s a 
stiff outside!””) And now for the happy ending: 


Jennie did not hear... the chatter and bustle 
around her. Before her was stretching a vista 
of lonely years down which she was steadily 
gazing. Now what? She was not so old yet. 
There were those two orphan children to raise. 
They would marry and leave after a while, and 
then what? Days and days in endless reitera- 
tion, and then—? 


Mr. Lynn makes efforts to understand the 
dullness he finds in Dreiser’s tales of “‘suc- 
cess.”” Dreiser’s “heroes,” it appears, are not 
different from other Americans: in their crass 
ambitions they are merely other Americans 
grown gigantic, What he will not, or perhaps 
cannot, perceive is that Dreiser was haunted by 
the dream of success, not creatively persuaded 
by it. He was no Carnegie; he could not make 
it seem beautiful. True, he was no friend of 
the muckrakers and Progressives. But was he 
any more a friend of the financiers and apolo- 
gists for capitalism? Is there any evidence from 
any source that he was? 

Obviously, Dreiser’s feelings and attitudes 
warrant the kind of detailed reconsideration | 
which Mr. Lynn’s thesis cannot afford. One 
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simply does not, for example, recognize his 
version of An American Tragedy in the vol- 
umes one has himself read. Where is its great 
canvas, its clean and economical writing, its 
gallery of men and women? Where is the lit- 
tle Italian murderer, a companion of Clyde 
Griffiths in the death house, whose execution 
date has been appointed, and who was “given 
to crawling up and down his cell on his hands 
and knees, kissing the floor, licking the feet of 
a brass Christ on a cross that had been given 
him”? Where is one’s sense of having suffered 
an endless trial, an endless conflict of motive 
and intention, of having oneself experienced 
the horror of the passage of men to the electric 
chair, the dimming of the prison lights when 
electricity had been discharged into them—of 
having accompanied Clyde down the corridor 
to the death chamber? Mr. Lynn has an ingen- 
ious interpretation to offer of the meaning to 
Dreiser of An American Tragedy—be sure it 
has something to do with the dream of success 
—but it seems less than urgent to this reader. 

I pass by the question of Mr. Lynn’s treat- 
ment of such detail as he does recognize. There 
are errors in this book denoting hasty and ill- 
digested reading. What is serious—what should 
concern the responsible reader—is the manner 
in which data has been sought and found. That 
Mr. Lynn does not respect the life and work 
of David Graham Phillips is less important 
than the fact that he is willing to accept so 
cheap and shabby a “biography” of Phillips as 
I. F. Marcosson’s as offering adequate materials 
with which to judge them. One would think 
Marcosson’s aid and comfort would embarrass 
a Harvard scholar. Phillips was the novelist of 
Progressivism. To put it briefly, Mr. Lynn dis- 
misses him as shallow and insincere; shallow 


because he idealized westerners and made a 


scapegoat of the East, insincere because, after 
all, Phillips made himself at home in the East. 

Phillips was, according to Mr. Lynn, “The 
Dream-Panderer,” pandering to sentimental 


illusions about evil men responsible for ills cur- 
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rent in the 1900’s, and about the possibility of 
returning to the good old days of really free 
enterprise. Without doubt, Phillips can be in- 
dicted and convicted of having idealized his 
father and the Indiana of his boyhood. But was 
he therefore a hypocrite? Phillips, of well-to- 
do family, and with influential connections, 
made a private principle of finding work with- 
out either, under onerous and even humiliating 
circumstances. For a “dream-panderer,” he 
suffered continuous and harsh denunciation and 
opposition from the critics who, it seems fair 
to say, represented the readers he is alleged to 
have been soothing. Hans Christian Andersen 
was better treated. Phillips came East as the 
great bulk of western literary Progressives 
came East—to do battle with “Privilege” (a 
less abstract term than Mr. Lynn imagines) in 
its New York stronghold, but, even more, to 
study and take in the life of that great Ameri- 
can center. It is a remarkable fact that, except 
for the inevitable Susan Lenox, Mr. Lynn man- 
ages to make his points about Phillips without 
mentioning his best novels. I refer to The Hus- 
band’s Story, The Hungry Heart, Old Wives 
for New, and The Grain of Dust. None of 
these novels deals with paladins from the West. 
They are merely about people, Americans. 
Mr. Lynn needs to discriminate his data less 
conveniently, and to examine its substance. He 
finds a connection between Phillips and George 
Horace Lorimer of the Saturday Evening Post 
such as never existed in fact. He has no inkling 
that The Deluge, a novel which strikes him as 
ridiculous—mere dream-pandering—was based 
on the very real phenomenon of the Boston 
multimillionaire, Thomas W. Lawson. He as- 
sumes that Phillips agreed with a character in 
one of his novels who compares someone “‘ad- 
miringly” with Napoleon. Phillips himself des- 
pised Napoleon. 1s this important? Or is any 
stick good enough to beat an author who is un- 
popular with the people who count? Mr. Lynn 
thinks Phillips was concerned for success. Phil- 
lips was fanatically concerned with inde- 
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pendence; it is a travesty of objective reality 
to state otherwise. 

One might go on with this examination, as 
it relates to Jack London (a victim of suc- 
cess, if ever there was ore, rather than its 
protagonist), Frank Norris, and Robert Her- 
rick. But the meaning of the critical view- 
point which Mr. Lynn represents lies ready at 
hand. Mr. Lynn has apparently longed for a 
writer of manifest integrity, who would live 
the life of competition or else the life of co- 
operation, but who would not struggle to 
reconcile the two. If he would examine the 
modern tenets of the so-called “‘mixed society,” 
he would find that the attempt to reconcile 
the two has been exactly what persons con- 
cerned with the modern world, and unable to 
accept either the dead world of the nineteenth 
century or the harsh choices of the apocalypti- 
cal present, have been struggling to achieve. 
They have failed to see the promise in unbridled 
competition, and they have been revolted by 
the operations of authoritarians. Their efforts 
have represented the best, perhaps the last hope 
of humanity. 

With his novelists, Mr. Lynn’s problem has 
been complicated by the fact that they were 
not mere program-makers, but recorders of 
dreams. Their value has lain, not only in what 
they directly intended to reveal, but in what 
they unconsciously revealed about the people 
from whom they had sprung, or with whom 
they had made contact. Having lived, seen, 
and experienced America, having had roots in 
its affairs, they have much to report—much, 
much more than the Fitzgeralds and the 
Jameses. They were not, as Mr. Lynn explicitly 
claims, intellectual traitors who had gone over 
to the enemy of success. They were Americans 
who were able to verbalize—to one or another 
degree; they were not equally eminent—cer- 


tain of the hopes, aspirations, fears, and con- 
fusions of their compatriots, and in such a 
form as gave them relevance and authenticity. 

The difficulty with Mr. Lynn’s wanting these 
novelists to have been better people, to have 
had purer aims and understanding, is that he 
has not grasped their humanity. He has thereby 
been prevented from refuting them in their 
own terms, and even more important, building 
upon them. He is thesis-ridden. The somewhat 
discouraging fact is that his thesis apparently 
sounds as good as any other, to the general 
reader—it has so sounded to professors and re- 
viewers in key positions of responsibility—and 
easier to master than would a full and fair con- 
sideration of his men and their works. Mr. 
Lynn sees, for example, nothing in Phillips’ 
death but a moral. “No man could attack 
America’s glittering caste system and get away 
with it.” Phillips was assassinated by a dis- 
turbed and sensitive scion of a distinguished 
family, unknown to him, who fancied—such 
was the vividness and truth of Phillips’ writ- 
ing—that it was his own family which was 
being pilloried in one of Phillips’ novels. Phil- 
lips died under shocking circumstances for 
which he had been psychologically unprepared, 
with an open-eyed courage which one would 
have imagined would have drawn humility and 
compassion from anyone. While bleeding to 
death internally, Phillips joked feebly about his 
publishers, who, he said, were getting much 
more free publicity for his books than they 
would ever willingly buy. I conclude with this 
anecdote deliberately. I have no doubt that it 
can be readily “explicated” to Phillips’ detri- 
ment by our current explicators of American 
civilization. And if theirs is the kind of inter- 
pretation that will best serve our Republic, 
then it is, indeed, the kind of interpretation 
our culture should have. 
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where. It is still being shown now and then and 
its gross earnings over forty years may have 
reached $40,000,000. In its original, pre-talk- 
ing picture, life, the gross was reportedly be- 
tween $10,000,000 and $15,000,000. Visually 
the picture still contains sights never bet- 
tered in motion pictures. The hand-to-hand 
battles between the Blue and the Gray were as 
realistic as a Mathew Brady photograph. The 
panoramic shot of Sherman’s march to the sea 
is still breath-taking in its atmosphere and 
pictorial composition. 

The Birth of a Nation was not the first Grif- 
fith picture nor was it the first seriously-inten- 
tioned silent drama. All the groping experi- 
mentation of fifteen years, however, had flow- 
ered, and it is safe to say that this picture was 
the one that made the world movie-conscious 
and respectful of the motion picture’s artistic 
capacities, 

There is a question, still unanswered, of how 
much of Griffith was G. W. Bitzer, his camera- 
man, and how much of Bitzer was Griffith. 
It is, perhaps, academic. The fact remains that 
from Griffith-Bitzer, and in The Birth of a 
Nation, came what is still largely the vocabu- 
lary of the motion picture. These are the close- 
up, the fade-out, the iris dissolve, the soft- 
focus close-up, the quintessential cutback, by 
which parallel action is conveyed. 

It is significant that The Birth of a Nation 
came to the Dallas Opera House (where 
Titche-Goettinger’s store now stands) on Oc- 
tober 8, 1915, was so successful that it was 
held for a second week. In the same months in 
Dallas the first movie “store shows” were dis- 
appearing along Main and Elm Streets. The 
Hippodrome was built and still stands. The 
Queen appeared; it is still a tatterdemalion 
shell of itself. The Old Mill reared its wind- 
mill towers. It is now the Rialto Theater, a 
first-run house in Dallas. 

Thus, forty years ago, was the public con- 
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quered for mass entertainment. The Dallas 
Opera House, blithely unaware of what it had 
done with The Birth of a Nation, continued 
to operate between October 1 and June 1 at the 
rate of six and seven bookings a month. On 
the playbill of those years were many black- 
face minstrels, a flock of cheap touring plays 
from New York and Chicago, and, yet, such 
“names” as Ruth St. Denis, David Warfield, 
Laurette Taylor, George Arliss, Nat C. Good- 
win, Billie Burke, Sir Johnston Forbes-Robert- 
son, James Crane, and Maclyn Arbuckle. 

Three Dallas Opera Houses had prospered 
since the 1870’s. The 1914-15 season looked 
like any other. It might have appeared in pros- 
pect a little stronger. If anybody had said that 
five years later the Opera House would serve 
temporarily as a Majestic vaudeville theater 
and then would disappear, never to be replaced, 
he would have been convicted of lunacy. 

Expiring at the same time was a time- 
honored form of resident drama, the stock 
company. Nobody predicted its disappearance 
either. In fact a new, a serviceable, stock 
theater was built in the early 1920’s on North 
St. Paul Street, Dallas, at the very time that 
the amateur little theater movement was in- 
cubating on cabaret floors and small club- 
house stages. By 1925 the national stage show 
picture had settled into the formula which 
still largely prevails. 

The motion picture, even in the years before 
it found its voice, captured the peanut-gallery 
trade. For peanut prices it was giving betcer 
seats and smarter entertainment than the legit. 
The stage ceased, at that moment, to be mass 
entertainment. Probably it became something 
better, an art medium truer to itself. The liv- 
ing theater of literature never had it so good. 
The routine musical went into motion pictures 
by 1930, leaving the stage free or obliged to 
plan more grandly and reach higher for its 
inspiration. 

The amateur theater was more plausible eco- 
nomically than the stock company with its 
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versatile settings, garish wardrobes, mediocre 
performers, and pressured periods of hasty, 
once-over-lightly rehearsal preparation. Sur- 
prisingly, too, the amateur theater developed 
more artistic acting approaches and, with expe- 
rience, some acceptable actors. Its power to 
set a stage more richly and imaginatively than 
the commercial theater is still uncontested. 

Using a “quality” repertoire rather than a 
mass-appeal repertoire, the little theater (to 
use a generic term covering college play groups 
as well) largely replaced the stock company 
and the “No. 2 road company.” The little 
theater has had its ups and downs during the 
business cycles and wars of forty years but 
lives today as the cornerstone of the drama’s 
national edifice. No one community playhouse 
exerts much economic power. Together, 
though, they outspend Broadway in produc- 
tion budgets and royalties for authors. 

The motion picture had synchronized ac- 
tion and sound almost from the start at the 
turn of this century. It grew up as the silent 
drama only because acoustical phonographic 
reproduction lacked carrying power. The de- 
velopment of electronics in World War I finally 
brought the cure. From radio came the loud- 
speaker and also the technique to handle sound 
impulses by electric magnetism instead of 
Edison’s old diaphragm vibrations. 

The phenomenon of the sound motion pic- 
ture hit the Southwest between 1926 and 1930, 
at first tentatively and finally as a way of life. 
In the Autumn, 1928, Southwest Review we 
wrote an article called “The Movie Talks,” 
which got into not a little argument with both 
national and local film interests. We prophesied 
(1) that the sound picture would eliminate 
the silent picture completely; (2) that Vita- 
phone (sound-on-disk and the first in the field) 
would yield to Movietone or sound on film; 
(3) that living entertainers would practically 
disappear from motion picture houses built for 
both stage and screen; (4) that the inanities 
of screen entertainment would not change sig- 
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nificantly; (5) that the old stars would make 
their exit excepting for a few who might learn 
to talk; (6) that the new sound medium would 
be overplayed at first in the Hollywood fash- 
ion but that the screen would eventually bal- 
ance the visual with the dramatic and continue 
its slow progress as an organically independent 
and not a mechanical stage form. 

This all reads today as if some one were 
predicting that Tuesday would come after 
Monday. In 1928, however, none of these 
points was either accepted or conceded by what 
is conveniently called the industry. Dominant 
moguls were issuing statements that sound 
movies would be only variants and that the 
screen of Swanson, Garbo, Gilbert, and Laurel 
and Hardy would endure. Charlie Chaplin posi- 
tively refused to admit the possibility that 
sound would last. 

Theater men regarded sound as a trick de- 
vice just as they cashed in on bespectacled 
third-dimension for another quick dollar. 
Third-dimension did not sustain itself but it 
did open the floodgates of “aspect” changes. 
The screen’s old 1.33 to 1 shape was not de- 
stroyed but it ceased forever to control photog- 
raphy and projection. 

The publics of all continents have now been 
through the ribbon ratios of Cinerama and 
Cinemascope. They are about to feel the effects 
of better-distributed photography on a Vista- 
vision screen which is, in our opinion, the 
finest of them all. These are not revolutions 
but rather correctives of the motion picture art. 
None is as important as The Lights of New 
York, first all-talky, and The Lights of New 
York was not as important as The Birth of a 
Nation, the first mighty screen drama. 

The newer screens mean simply that the 
motion picture has returned instinctively to its 
germinal art, the devices inherited from Grif- 
fith and Bitzer. Conversation on the screen is 
merely a quicker way of covering the same 
point by the old printed subtitle. Certain cli- 
mactic spectacles are arranged for film musi- 
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cals but these, too, when they lose their visual 
novelty can tire the public. Only when the 
screen remembers the “picture” of “‘motion 
picture” does it achieve its best results. 

In the forty years the entertainment arts 
have had to meet the competition of three 
forms of home diversion—the phonograph, the 
radio, and now television. If experience counts 
for anything and if history will go on repeat- 
ing itself, the entrepreneurs of theatrical enter- 
tainment have nothing to fear. For 1915, the 
starting year of this discussion, was also the 
time when the earliest talking machine patents 
were running out. In 1915 the Victor Talking 
Machine Company’s assets jumped from $13,- 
940,203 to $21,682,055. All the while Colum- 
bia and newer companies were making places 
for themselves in the sunlight of transcription 
—not yet electrical. 

The common man was making more money. 
The phonograph companies were converting 
their ugly horns and boxes into furniture. 
Mass production was lowering the price. A 
new folk art was taking possession of the coun- 
try, ragtime from the Deep South and its con- 
comitant, jazz instrumentation. 

In the serious music field, a 1915 Caruso 
record satisfied most listeners that it was 
Caruso’s voice—or Farrar’s, Alda’s, or Scotti’s. 
Compared with the higher fidelity of the 
1950's, this standard is ludicrous. But the 1915 
opera lover didn’t think so and plainly said he 
would not bore himself longer in the concert 
hall or opera house when he could buy the bet- 
ter part of Caruso for $2.00 and $3.00 a shellac 
record and hear him at home in carpet-slippered 
comfort. 

The music managements were worried to 
death and, if they could have had their way, 
would have killed the phonograph business by 
keeping their artists away from the studio 
megaphones. They couldn’t; and the result 
was a bigger concert and opera audience than 
ever. Four prime examples of high-fee con- 
cert artists were creatures of phonograph popu- 
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larity. They were Paderewski, Alma Gluck, 
Galli-Curci, and McCormack. The “‘devil-box” 
made them audience cynosures as certainly as 
the talking movie and radio established the 
high-priced vogues of Grace Moore, Lily Pons, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Nelson Eddy, and Gladys 
Swarthout. 

The prospective “menace” of radio was first 
felt in 1928 when the cost of small sets toppled 
and a major chuckle-getter appeared calling 
himself, for the first time and last time, Alfred 
E. Smith. Mr. Smith’s contribution of the year 
was to stimulate blanket radio set sales. Later, 
after votes were counted, it was discovered 
that Al Smith, as a presidential candidate, was 
a joyous radio comedian. Herbert Hoover, who 
droned away over the same living-room speak- 
ers, sounded more like a President. But when 
Al was on, the theaters knew it. 

Not long afterward the theaters were 
pinched harder. Nobody would stir publicly at 
6 P.M. Dallas time while a pair of burnt-cork 
voices known as “Amos ’n Andy” were ex- 
changing insults. Some theaters stopped their 
movies for the fifteen minutes and piped the 
program over house speakers. 

“We've got to do it,” the managers ex- 
plained. ‘““We may have to give a whole eve- 
ning of radio entertainment and stop buying 
pictures.” 

Eight weeks later a good movie was stand- 
ing up the audiences at 6 P.M. and Amos ’n 
Andy were still blaring forth to even larger 
radio audiences. In less than no time such radio 
stars as Bob Hope, Jack Benny, Fred Allen, 
and even Jessica Dragonette were valuable mo- 
tion picture personalities and, when they 
deigned to appear on a stage in person, could 
pack a playhouse to the limit of the fire laws. 

Television has had a shattering effect on 
radio. When out-of-date motion picture 
theaters began to close four years ago, their 
plight was ascribed to television. For three 
years television was a dirty word in half-closed 
Hollywood movie studios. Today such televi- 
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sion personalities as Jack Webb (Dragnet, Pete 
Kelly’s Blues) and Paddy Chayevsky (author 
of Marty) are filling motion picture theaters 
with and without Cinemascope. Practically all 
the film studios have begun producing televi- 
sion film—for what is television but a home- 
screen movie? Radio took longer to put its 
“live” shows on tape or disks but it came to it. 
For what is radio but home-delivered phono- 
graph entertainment? 

The living art has managed to live with 
and draw on all its mechanized competitors. 
The mechanization has merely steadied the 
entertainment-seeking habits of the masses and 
popularized personalities beyond the dreams of 
a P. T. Barnum. This is merely a way of saying 
that the forty years have brought the motion 
picture, phonograph, radio, and television into 
the entertainment scene without doing more 
than accelerating the drives of the twentieth- 
century Zeitgeist. 

This is the total decentralization of the arts 
in America. This continent is now somewhat 
in the position of historic Central Europe, 
which developed dozens of provincial cultural 
capitals centuries before it centered political 
power in Berlin. The British Isles, long domi- 
nated by the centrifugal force of London, is 
beginning to find artistic autonomy in Dublin, 
Edinburgh, York, Liverpool, and Manchester. 

While our Cinerama theaters are the same 
in thirteen well-separated towns, while the 
downtown movie outlets are about the same 
in 250 cities all seeing the same pictures, and 
while the community and college theaters are 
equal, the major evidence of decentralization 
is found in musical circles. There are scores of 
major symphony orchestras in America, and 
perhaps two hundred community symphonies 
of good quality. Each is more or less an organic 
growth with as many personalities as there are 
ensembles. 

Some are larger than others and some are 
better. All can make listenable music, however, 
and there is no limit to the individualities of 
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repertoire. Greater musical experimentation, 
for example, can be found in Dallas than in 
New York. The leading recital artists are thor- 
oughly disoriented as far as the continental 
metropolis is concerned. New York is merely 
one date out of sixty. Artists of only moder- 
ate standing in New York have built names, 
reputations, and fees elsewhere. 

More significant, however, is the changed 
viewpoint. The musical trades now operate 
on the principle that there are no “sticks” in 
America. There is no more yokelry. The popu- 
lation is too well-traveled and too uniformly 
educated in concert, opera broadcasts, motion 
pictures, radio, and television to permit con- 
descension. Furthermore, there has been a tre- 
mendous postwar migration of population. 
The residents of any locality represent a pretty 
thorough shaking up of sectional and immi- 
grant coloration. The grease-monkey at a cross- 
roads filling station can be a Harvard graduate 
brought up on a concert a week by Koussevit- 
sky. 

The four decades have informed and re- 
fined the awareness and taste of most of the 
population. There is no longer need for jour- 
nalists to practice the “midwifery” of the Mc- 
Ginnis period. They need only rise to their 
obligation as reporters of a fine arts scene 
widely patronized by knowing audiences. 

And with this audience knowledge and au- 
dience experience has come a predilection for 
the thing itself and not the agent. In other 
words, nobody expects the next forty years to 
be the era of the prima donna personality. The 
interest will be Mozart and Beethoven, not 
Horowitz or Rubinstein. The play, its author, 
and, perhaps, the stage director already out- 
weigh in box-office influence the star of even 
Cornell or Helen Hayes caliber. 

For a good play doesn’t fail but Cornell and 
Hayes can flop and sometimes do. If, in forty 
years, the arts have become a way of life for 
the masses instead of a plaything or an affec- 
tation of the few, there has been progress. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE XVIII 


In spite of the camp meeting’s basic weak- 
nesses—noisy unchurchlike atmosphere, spuri- 
ous and short-lived conversions, excessively 
emotional services, contribution to the spirit 
of religious intolerance, and apparent prolon- 
gation beyond a point of usefulness in the pop- 
ulous regions—the fact still remains that it 
was a vital socioreligious institution in back- 
woods America. 


Yes, because it made Christianity live, vitally 
and attractively, in a particular cultural situ- 
ation. 

Those not acquainted with camp meetings— 
particularly those not in the Methodist tradi- 
tion—will learn from Mr. Johnson the physical 
organization of a camp (wagons, tents, and 
fires in concentric circles or rectangles around 
the preaching area); the order of day’s events 
(early morning prayers, sermons at 8:00 and 
at 11:00, 3:00, and 7:00, with exhortations, 
testimonials, and prayers between). One inter- 
esting chapter deals with camp meeting hymns 
—such as this: 


Stop poor sinners, stop and think, 

Before you further go; 

Will you sport upon the brink of everlasting 
wo! 

On the verge of ruin stop, 

Now the friendly warning take; 

Stay your footsteps, ere ye drop 

Into the burning lake. 


The preaching of the camp meeting evangel- 
ists is well sampled; and it was not only color- 
ful and emotional. Hell-fire and brimstone, 
true, but the preaching was also prophetic in 
a sense that sometimes transcended moralism 
(¢.g., circuit rider James Axley of eastern Ten- 
nessee: “a preacher that was good and true had 
a trinity of devils to fight—superfluous dress, 
whiskey and slavery”; or a sermon in 1806 in 
Ohio which attacked the practice of cheating 
poor emigrants). It wasn’t all hell-fire, in other 
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words; the timeless themes of constructive 
Christian preaching were also laid before the 
campers. 

Here, then, is an excellent picture of a 
unique American phenomenon, surely covering 
every phase of the camp meeting from 1800 
until its decline in the 1840's. Mr. Johnson’s 
research style (copious footnotes) and occa- 
sional repetitiousness suggest from time to time 
a doctoral dissertation; but his book is withal 
readable, quite interesting, and—this reviewer 
would guess—impeccably scholarly. It will 
grace any historical or religious bookshelf, not 
least the library of a Methodist preacher friend 
to whom I have promised my copy. 

William S. Smith 


BALLADS: PRESENT POSITION 
The Ballad Book 


EDITED BY MACEDWARD LEACH 
Harper & Brothers, New York $7.50 


ONLY AN ENCYCLOPEDIA of ballads, which we 
need, could justify this antonomastic title. All 
accessible English, Scottish, and American 
items should be there, furnished with what- 
ever apparatus might be useful or convenient: 
with an exhaustive bibliography; with a gram- 
mar as well as a glossary; with a complete list 
of recordings (giving the names of performers 
and estimating the “authenticity” of the per- 
formance in each case); with a corresponding 
essay on the authentic style; with the up-to- 
date equivalent of Menendez y Pelayo’s his- 
torical and critical treatise on the romance; 
with Entwistle’s breadth of comparative study 
(particularly needed where Mr. Leach speaks 
of the parlando delivery in Newfoundland) ; 
with close translation from other tongues and 
patterns as an appendix to the Entwistle 
method; with all the music; with a study of 
the ballad modes; with the insights and 
methods of Barték’s investigations into folk 
tunes and their relations to stanzaic patterns; 
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with Shtokmar’s treatment of the migratory 
air and the migratory text; and with the nearly 
countless and as yet unwritten articles and un- 
answered questions that come to mind when- 
ever we examine a standard collection. 

Such a work, which may some day take the 
form of the great (unfinished) Handbuch of 
the folk tale, is still a dream. Waking reality, 
meanwhile, offers us something more modest 
but still an improvement upon the past. As 
we might expect, The Ballad Book resembles 
the one-volume (Sargent and Kittredge) Child 
collection in more than bulk. The first section 
of the text, entitled “Ballads of England and 
Scotland with American and Danish Variants,” 
provides much the same introductory note as 
Child’s for each ballad or group of ballads, 
and follows Child’s order and numbering. The 
glossary is roughly the same as Child’s, with 
similar annoying omissions. The introductory 
essay itself is of comparable length — if not 
breadth. It is deficient in form and clarity, 
and in comparative method, but it does bring 
the subject up to the present position, notably 
in dismissing the communal theory of origins, 
a romantic delusion from which the scholars 
of Kittredge’s generation still suffered. 

There are a couple of practical improve- 
ments, too. Something over a hundred of 
Child’s items (dropped arbitrarily, or upon a 
principle that goes unexplained) are replaced, 
in part, by other English and Irish, and, more 
importantly, American and translated Danish 
examples. To these is added a group of forty- 
five “American Ballads by Origin or Adop- 
tion,” which, with an exception or two, are 
unimpeachable specimens. In the light of such 
additions, even the uninformed reader can make 
useful comparisons. The second of the practical 


improvements, one inconceivable in Child’s 
day, is the “Selected List of Ballad Recordings.” 
We might wish that this were longer and that 
with the noncommercial recordings it gave the 
names of the performers. But we are grateful 
for what is, as it stands, a convenience. 
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It must be added that, while making im- 
provements, The Ballad Book still follows 
Child (and Child’s master, the great Danish 
scholar Grundtvig) in helping to perpetuate 
a traditional bad habit. This is the ancient, 
the respected, and the ruinous practice of 
printing folk ballads without the music. The 
prudential argument for doing so, as Mr. 
Leach reminds us, is that it costs the publisher 
money to print musical scores. What it costs 
a culture to divorce folk poetry from folk 
music is never estimated. 

There is another cost peculiar to our time. 
Schools of music in state universities have both 
the opportunity and the duty to cultivate and 
study folk music. Few of them do this. The 
reason in part (though, of course, the effect 
also) is the fact that academic collections are 
not made by professional musicians. Books like 
the present one, for example, are obviously in- 
tended to be used within a university com- 
munity. But precisely where within it? In that 
pis aller, an English class. If they were con- 
spicuously the work of American Bartéks, 
they would find their proper place by com- 
pelling respectful attention in the world of 
music, and schools of music would capitulate 
to them and to the subject, as they perhaps 
never will to the gifted nonacademic collectors 
and the folk singers themselves. 

Knowing this, but unable to admit it, Mr. 
Leach makes a brave effort to develop the argu- 
ment against ballad music. “The texts are more 
important because they are basic,” he says. 
“Melodies drift.” But the very drifting, to 
which the texts are also subject, needs to be pic- 
tured. (Shtokmar has made it the topic of a 
brilliant chapter, copiously illustrated, in his 
work on the Russian folk song.) At every 
stage of the discussion, even when direct argu- 
ment is suspended, the music obtrudes and pro- 
vokes judgments which, in the absence of 
examples, puzzle or antagonize the reader. The 
tunes are “obvious and simple,” we read; and 


“the refrain degenerates when a ballad degener- 
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ates”—too important a proposition to stand 
as a bald obiter dictum. Even more challenging, 
and in need of illustration (or reference to 
authentic singers) , is a casual remark that runs 
counter to the whole traditional art of ballad- 
singing: “The refrain ... should be looked on 
as a means of getting the singer’s interpreta- 
tion of the story and his reaction to it.” 

After such shocks, we might take a mali- 
cious satisfaction, but are too thankful to feel 
anything but relief, in the rueful admission: 
“We now realize that ballad structure cannot 
be studied accurately without constant refer- 
ence to the music.” 


Robert C. Stephenson 


POETS IN THE WORLD 
Man Now 


BY WILLIAM BURFORD 


Person in the World 


BY EDITH HENRICH 


Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 
Each $2.50 


WILLIAM BURFORD and Edith Henrich are just 
about as young as young poets ought io be. 
For to be young as a poet is not to be young 
in age but youthful enough to make irrepres- 
sible claims to a volume and old enough to have 
legible claim to a secret. Mr. Burford, still in 
his twenties, has anticipated our argument 
with the provocative title of his first collec- 
tion of poems, Man Now. We think the title 
as large and exact as it is immense and inexact. 
Mr. Burford is describing himself to date in 
the title, and his poems do that. But the title 
and poems describe as well the condition of 
the man, all men, who conspire to survive in 
the present world. 

Mrs. Henrich performs a similar function 
in Person in the World save that she has pre- 
ferred to possess the world of her thought more 
personally. These poems, a second volume, have 
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less intellectual vision than Mr. Burford’s and 
less range of content and style. A difference 
in education to poetry is a probable clue to 
the differences of approach of the two poets. 
But one cannot exclude the impressive, mythic 
fact that their variant ways of writing may 
be the variations of different genders. 

The Imagists of Ezra Pound inaugurated the 
turn to “modern poetry” in 1912. After 1918, 
the Eliot coteries, of which there were several, 
completed the amazing change of taste that 
has had Milton and Shelley reeling since, the 
Georgian poets in taboo, and even Shakespeare 
either a diminished skein of romantic gossamer 
or a grandiose hulk of wandering metaphysics. 
We have never held complete service to the 
modernist trend, but have always acknow- 
ledged that the old poets must face the new 
charges that hold them perennially in account. 
We have therefore read Shelley and Shake- 
speare with Eliot’s allegations in mind about 
the two, and we have read Milton because the 
fulminations of Pound about him incited us 
to. 

In reading the poetry of Mr. Burford and 
Mrs. Henrich the inevitable questions on taste 
emanate again. Are the poems good because 
they are modern? Are they good in spite of 
the fact that they are not modern? Or, are they 
bad because they are modern? Etc. 

By these questions Mr. Burford’s poems ap- 
pear to be good because they are modern in 
material and point of view and because they 
often transcend the contemporary by ruling 
decrees on the general nature of man. Mr. 
Burford’s poems are good as well by his inten- 
tion, unmodern enough, toward a severe, exact 
statement that captures and evokes a complex 
feeling and thought. This is especially true in 
“The Tomboy,” “The Sparrows,” and ““L’Edu- 
cation Féroce.” Here, in matters dealing with 
young age’s response to life and death and, in 
the last, to the cynical play of attitudes in 
postwar Europe, the poet is truly all poet and 
the results are memorable poems. But Mr. Bur- 
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ford fails in his poems on religious devotion. 
“A Sea Story,” partly inspired by “The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner,” suffers from an in- 
choate presentation of the nature of religion 
and from vagueness of meaning in the central 
images. 

On the other hand, the poetry of Mrs. Hen- 
rich, when it is good—and it isn’t always—is 
so because of the quiet honesty and calm deci- 
sion that she bestows on things which she 
knows and feels. “American Town,” “Person 
in the World,” and “The Grandfather” have 
poignance as themes on exile from home, on 
the painful but joyous growth of an individ- 
ual, and on an old man’s death while clutched 
by the frowning subconscious that he had re- 
pressed. 

These are not modern subjects and they are 
not written about in the modern fashion. They 
are good subjects because they remain per- 
ceptively unique while not submitting to mod- 
ern taste. They result in good poems because 
their content compensates the lack of imagery 
and metrics that could have made the poems 
more vivid in imagination and more exciting 
to read. 

Inadvertently, Milton has strengthened the 
critical habit and perhaps the critical disservice 
of describing poetry as dramatic and non- 
dramatic. Paradise Lost and Comus are non- 
dramatic in nature and yet are instances of 
great and pleasurable poetry. 

Realistically, nondramatic poetry represents 
only a reduced state of surprise, discovery, and 
suspense that is in the nature of drama and can 
be in the nature of poetry. Its turn is toward 
ideas rather than characterization and toward 
devices of prosody rather than action and plot. 
Good nondramatic poetry, found among short 
lyrics, pastorals, and odes, is superlative art. 
Bad nondramatic poetry is comatose, puerile, 
and self-destroying. But a common habit 
among modern critics has been to render all 
poetry of the kind, even Wordsworth’s The 
Prelude, as the latter. 
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Neither Mr. Burford’s nor Mrs. Henrich’s 
best “nondramatic” poetry belongs there. One 
must accept Mr. Burford as having a homing 
instinct for notable phrases and vital ideas. 
Of the competence of Mrs. Henrich’s craft one 
must retain some reservation. On the basis of 
the difference and in spite of Mrs. Henrich’s 
ability, we suspect that Mr. Burford’s future 
volume of verse will show more growth than 
Mrs. Henrich’s next. 


Meade Harwell 


CIVILIZING THE WEST 


Culture on the Moving Frontier 
BY LOUIS B, WRIGHT 
Indiana University Press, Bloomington $3.50 


THE TITLE of this book epitomizes its purpose 
and content. Mr. Wright, now the librarian 
of the Folger Shakespeare Library in Washing- 
ton, was for a number of years connected with 
the Huntington Library in San Marino, Cali- 
fornia, where his name became well known 
through the publication of numerous books 
and articles, dealing principally with Ameri- 
can cultural developments. The present volume 
consists of six lectures given at Indiana Uni- 
versity on the Patton Foundation, which pro- 
vides not only for a lectureship, but also for 
a visiting professorship of several weeks, to 
afford an opportunity for members of the 
university to become personally acquainted 
with the lecturer—a provision which other 
universities might well emulate. 

Each of the first four chapters deals with 
a separate frontier. The Colonial frontier, the 
Kentucky borderland, and the Old West north 
of the Ohio are discussed in that order, while 
Chapter Four is appropriately entitled “Cul- 
ture and Anarchy on the Pacific Coast; The 
Age of Gold.” The two final chapters, entitled 
“Instruments of Civilization,” treat respec- 


tively the Spiritual agencies and the Secular 
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agencies. Mr. Wright is thoroughly familiar 
with all the more important firsthand studies 
of American cultural developments which 
have appeared during the past generation, and 
with the exception of the Colonial cultural de- 
velopments, where he himself has made valu- 
able firsthand contributions, the book is based 
largely on the research of others. Those who 
have been responsible for making such studies 
available may well be pleased with the fine use 
Mr. Wright has made of their researches. 

As Mr. Wright points out again and again, 
though the American character is composed of 
various European elements, yet it was British 
ideas and traditions which determined its essen- 
tial quality. This may well be called the central 
thesis of Mr. Wright’s penetrating study. The 
story of American cultural development dem- 
onstrates, he states, the “remarkable capacity” 
of British culture to assimilate and transform 
other cultures into the British pattern. And 
even today, after three centuries of unre- 
strained mingling of all the cultures of the 
Western world, the British influence “‘is still 
so strong that it subtly determines qualities 
of mind and character in Americans who can- 
not claim a drop of Anglo-Saxon blood.” In 
the final paragraph of his book Mr. Wright 
returns to the same theme: 


For better or for worse, we have inherited 
the fundamental qualities in our culture from 
the British. . . . We should not overlook other 
influences which have affected American life, 
influences from France, Holland, Spain, Ger- 
man and Scandinavian, and the rest of Europe, 
and influences from Asia and Africa. But we 
must always remember that such was the vigor 
of British culture that it assimilated all others. 


Mr. Wright fully recognizes the major role 
that organized religion played in civilizing the 
several American frontiers, both directly and 
indirectly. The Protestant doctrine that every 
individual had not only the right but also the 
obligation to read the Scriptures was a major 
incentive in promoting the founding of schools 
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and colleges throughout the nation. It also led 
to the formation of the American Bible Society 
(1816) and the American Sunday School 
Union (1824), whose agents, by the hundreds, 
kept pace with the westward march. The 
churches were also moral courts on every fron- 
tier, and members were disciplined for such 
moral lapses as fighting, lying, harmful gos- 
siping, stealing, committing adultery, horse 
racing, and dealing dishonestly in business. 
Though church members constituted but a 
small fraction of the frontier population, they 
set the moral standards and patterns of con- 
duct for the whole community. To be ex- 
pelled from the church —a not uncommon 
occurrence — was to be disgraced in the eyes 
of all. The church was a major factor in trans- 
forming a crude frontier society, and, to use 
the words of the author, “The churches 
labored persistently on the side of the angels 
of cultural light.” 

The chapter on the California frontier is 
crowded with an amazing collection of skil- 
fully organized facts which tell the story of 
how “‘the anarchistic and disintegrating forces” 
of the frontier met another force of persistent 
men and women determined to re-create in 
the wilderness a stable order with all its tra- 
ditional amenities. Preachers of all denomina- 
tions came in amazing numbers and by 1849 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, and Episcopalians had all formed 
churches on the coast. Ships arriving in San 
Francisco brought not only preachers, but also 
Bibles, hymn books, catechisms, and tracts to 
make sure that “the godless were not going to 
damnation unwarned.” All the Protestant 
churches not only were concerned about Cali- 
fornia’s salvation, but also saw to it that edu- 
cational facilities were provided on all levels. 
Nowhere did the Protestant churches display 
greater fervor in the cause of education. 

Among the agencies for the promotion of 


frontier culture was the astonishing variety of 


books which found their way into frontier 
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homes. Most influential of all were the Mc- 
Guffey Readers (Mr. Wright devotes eight 
pages to them) which went through hundreds 
of editions and sold millions of copies, and 
“probably had more influence on United States 
literary tastes and moral standards than any 
other book except the Bible.” Other cultural 
agencies which flourished in the West were 
women’s clubs, library associations, and the 
lecture platform. As Mr. Wright remarks, “If 
formal lectures could promote happiness, the 
West was determined to be a paradise.” 
The book as a whole is a mine of informa- 
tion and an excellent piece of readable scholar- 
ship. 
William Warren Sweet 


The Editors’ Notebooks 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE VII 


of these had been drawn from the history and 
social science group and another from litera- 
ture, the magazine might have attained a bet- 
ter rounded development without overburden- 
ing one individual. But most of the Board 
deemed concentration of responsibility the 
wiser policy, and on a certain memorably warm 
afternoon in early October, 1915, drafted me 
for the job. 

I use “drafted” advisedly. As a war term it 
soon afterward won its way into popular 
speech and is now known of all men. I was 
a conscript against my better judgment and 
against my personal wishes. My judgment told 
me that the Editor should be some one fired 
with Houston’s enthusiasm for the Review, 
gifted with Young’s ability to write, and pos- 
sessed with his keen interest in contemporary 
literature and his personal acquaintance with 
many of its makers. I knew that I lacked the 
zeal of one, the gift and the knowledge of 
the other. But, above all else, the Editor should 
not like Martha have been burdened with many 
things but should choose the better part. I was 
more easily adapted to academic drudgery, and 
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have done my bit of scouring and keeping 
house for a fairly large scholastic family. Some 
one always has to do so while the brighter chil- 
dren entertain visitors in the parlor. Now my 
secret desire was to write for the Review article 
after article as fancy dictated. To make out 
tables of contents and indexes, to read proof, 
or to compose letters of rejection never did 
please. But finally what influenced me most to 
accept the vacant editorship was the personal 
plea of one of my best friends on the Board, 
who stated that no one else was in sight to edit 
the magazine. That picture of a lone rider on 
the prairie remained to plague the Review for 
nine long years. 

If the Review had any excuse for being, it 
must foster thought and criticism in Texas 
and the Southwest. While it would not close 
the doors of hope on writers from any quarter, 
it was founded to provide hospitality to Texans 
who could express thoughts of cultural inter- 
est to other Texans, without, to use Mr. 
Young’s phrase, “reeking of the soil.” One 
number, published in 1919, consisted alto- 
gether of verse and prose written by Texans, 
and every other issue counted at least two or 
three Texans on its list of contributors. Yet 
other frequent and valued contributors like 
Stanley T. Williams of Yale, Robert Withing- 
ton of Smith College, and William A. Drake 
of New York probably never saw Texas and 
knew but few of its ways. That many of the 
subjects discussed were not popular with the 
general one should expect from Young’s initial 
warning. To admit that in style the articles 
printed were, if not crude, labored and ama- 
teurish in expression, is to say that Texas was 
still a pioneer state, and the stream cannot rise 
far above its source. An academic magazine, 
founded and fostered by college professors, the 
Review perhaps tended too strongly to the 
pedantic in its outlook on life. Yet one may 
hazard the guess that more than one essay 
like George M. Harper’s charming sketch of 
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Wordsworth at Blois, more than one poem like 
those of Babette Deutsch and Karle Wilson 
Baker, first published in the Texas Review, 
were in some sense contributions to American 
literature. Other articles, obviously not literary 
in their coloring, won recognition as adding 
to knowledge concerning books or concerning 
history. Finally, be it said that the existence of 
the Texas Review resulted in the publication 


From “The New Southwest” 


[1924] 


SOME YEARS AGO a witty essayist, Rollin Lynde 
Hartt, tried to sum up Scotland in a formula: 
“Burns, Scott, heather, whiskey, and religion.” 
For Iowa his formula was simpler: “Corn, cow, 
and hog.” How, we wonder, would he have 
described Texas? The less you know of a state, 
of course, the easier it is to describe it. Let us 
begin with an imaginary Bostonian’s impres- 
sions of Texas: “David Crockett, the Alamo, 
cowboys, sombreros, longhorns, desperadoes, 
fire-water and Indians.” Here we have various 
aspects of three distinct periods in Texas his- 
tory lumped together; and none of them rep- 
resents the Texas of today. 

There is another Texas springing up in the 
midst of our Zeniths and Gopher Prairies. In 
all of the southwestern states, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, and Louisiana, there is a numerically small 
but intellectually very active younger genera- 
tion which has other interests than raising cot- 
ton or exploiting the farmer and the country 
merchant. The new Southwest has an unsatis- 
fied appetite for good poetry, drama, fiction, 
criticism, pictures, music, science, ideas. 

It is to the younger Southwest that we dedi- 
cate the pages of the new Texas Review. 

Be it noted, however, that when we use the 
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of many essays that otherwise would never 
have seen print, and some of these, to say the 
least, well deserved the printing. 

To further the cause of genuine culture by 
making easier the publication of such mate- 
rial in Texas, and to advertise to outsiders our 
interest in these subjects—these were the guid- 
ing principles in the Texas Review’s editorial 
conduct. 


JAY B. HUBBELL 


term younger generation, we do not limit it to 
men and women under thirty-five. Some of us 
are older than that. We include all, whatever 
their ages, who have an alert interest in litera- 
ture, art, and ideas. There are always pioneers; 
and many southwesterners have waited long 
for such an awakening as has come about in 
the last ten years. A well-known Texas poet 
recently said: “For twenty years I wrote with 
a feeling that no one in the entire Southwest 
cared anything about poetry; and now when 
I hear young people talking about poetry as a 
normal interest of the human race, I rub my 
eyes to see if I am awake.” 

For the first number of the Texas Review, 
Mr. Stark Young, at that time its editor, wrote 
a brilliant essay, “On Reeking of the Soil.” 
Many persons, he said, had suggested that the 
Texas Review ought to have a distinctive 
southwestern coloring. Texans, however, he 
argued, are not essentially different from other 
people; all good art is cosmopolitan; and reek- 
ing of the soil leads to provincialism and bad 
art. Like Mr. Young, we loathe such maga- 
zines as O. Henry’s fictitious Rose of Dixie, 
which pandered to sectional prejudice and 
glorified only the “fair women and brave men” 
of the Confederacy; but, we maintain, art may 
employ sectional material and still be national 
in aim and method. Are not the “Wessex” 
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novels of Thomas Hardy sufficient proof? Like 
Antaeus in the myth, the artist draws his 
strength from contact with the soil. 

A glance at the history of Texas will illus- 
trate the wealth of southwestern material. 
First, then, there was the Texas of the Spanish 
regime, picturesque, romantic, aristocratic, 
idle, stagnant, squalid, ineffective. The Texas 
of the Liberators was a startling contrast— 
robust, heroic, jingoistic, boastful, democratic, 
homespun, crude, and raw, but very much 
alive. Doubtless we idealize the fathers of the 
Texas Republic; but, on the whole, they seem 
not unworthy of a place beside the rank and 
file of American soldiers and statesmen. Only 
in certain sections did Texas develop the unique 
life best represented by Virginia; but in the 
Texas of today there are many traces of the 
old tradition in our manners and our outlook 
upon all “Yankee contraptions.” It was the 
Texas of the cowboys that completely cap- 
tured the American imagination, so completely 
that most Americans know no other Texas. 
The cattle ranch and the long trail were ro- 
mantic, heroic, democratic, unconventional, 
primitive, crude; but still they were better 
than popular tradition would have us believe. 
The cattle ranch of today is, however, not ro- 
mantic; and the modern cowboy is only a 
farmhand. He milks cows and cuts wood, and 
he doesn’t “pack a gun” any more. The real 
cowboy has become a legend, and a mythical 
cowboy who never existed gallops in the pages 
of the Western Story Magazine while a reading 
public which knows no better devours cheap 
sensational novels of the plains and neglects 
the fine novels of Andy Adams, who knows 
the cowboy as Parkman knew the Indian and 
as no one can ever know the cowboy again. 

The Texas of the cotton farmer we still have 
with us. It is solid, honest, industrious, ex- 
ploited, disgruntled, but, unfortunately, to the 
artist it is commonplace and dull. Texas has 
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had no Hamlin Garland to protest against the 
exploitation of the farmer by unscrupulous 
commercial interests. In the midst of the cot- 
ton plantations and built upon the cotton and 
cattle industries, a newer Texas has sprung up. 
Our cities and small towns, originally full of 
color, are daily becoming more like the cities 
and towns which Sinclair Lewis etched with 
so caustic a pencil in Babbitt and Main Street. 
The older picturesqueness of the Southwest is 
rapidly giving way to a cultural stage which 
stands for a ready-made clothing, education, 
ideas, manners, and literature. 

It is fortunate that we have a younger gen- 
eration which protests against some of the ac- 
cepted values of our standardized civilization. 
In his dislike of certain things in American life, 
the young southwesterner will not, we hope, 
be blind to the richness of his own background. 
We purpose to follow Carl Sandburg’s advice 
and get into the pages of the Southwest Review 
the five-gallon hat of the cowboy as well as 
the skyscrapers of Dallas and Denver. 

The Southwest Review, then, will be na- 
tional in its outlook, and its pages will be open 
to all who write well; but it will especially 
encourage those who write on western themes, 
for it is a magazine for the Southwest. We shall 
strive, most of all, for variety and, without 
being journalistic, for timeliness. The editor 
will welcome readable articles dealing with 
literature, art, politics, social affairs, religion, 
education, and business. The Review will oc- 
casionally print short stories or short plays, 
and it will run all the good verse that it can 
get. It will now and then print articles that 
make a substantial contribution to scholarship 
even at the risk of occasionally boring a desul- 
tory reader; but it will not be a repository for 
professional articles that no one wants to read. 
It is on the basis of such a policy as we have 
indicated that we appeal for the support of 
contributors and readers, 
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From “Editorial” 


[1944] 


FOR TWENTY YEARS the Southwest Review has 
followed the program outlined by Jay B. Hub- 
bell brilliantly and effectively. But during this 
period things happened to the world which 
have made new demands on a magazine if it 
is going to keep pace. The present editors feel 
that the Review, like the University, is going 
to have to gear itself more closely to life. This 
will not demand a radical change in the origi- 
nal program announced by Professor Hubbell; 
rather it will be an expanding of that program 
to meet the needs of a developing region and 
a changing world. 

In making itself “the voice of the South- 
west,” the Southwest Review will be a con- 
tinuing, a shifting, an adjusting, a flexible, a 
connecting instrument for keeping its finger 
on the pulse of what is happening in the region 
and the rest of the world. The Review will not 
be afraid to change its diagnosis nor to rewrite 
its prescriptions. And, above all, it will hear 
all sides of a question. 

In this program, the Review will have to be 
creative, a leader in formulation of programs 
and in seeing that the programs are carried out 
even more than in being a passive receptacle 
for publishing that which “drops in.” A 
passive, an isolationist world for America and 
the Southwest is gone. The editors will con- 
sistently devote parts of each issue to material 
which brings about an understanding of the 
past of the region so that the present can bet- 
ter be fitted into the direction in which the 
world seems to be going. In doing this the edi- 
tors do not feel that they are either prophets 
or world saviors; they are frankly realistic, and 
definitely plan to work with a world as “she 
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am.” Above all, to the utmost of its ability, 
the magazine will resist stagnation. 

Such a goal cannot be reached haphazardly. 
It must be planned; it must be executed. While 
retaining the freshness and enthusiasm of an 
amateur, the Review intends to also attain the 
efficiency of a professional. 

The Review in the past aimed at only a 
limited audience. Its present goal is to reach a 
much larger audience—"the intelligent college 
graduate or the self-educated man who has 
raised his sphere of knowledge to the level of 
an intelligent college graduate”—both in and 
out of the region, who is interested in its de-. 
velopment. Where a thousand readers loomed 
large to the old Review, the plans for the new 
Review envisage a hundred thousand sub- 
scribers. 

The sphere of the magazine in its creative 
function will be projected into the life of the 
region itself. While later it will work with all 
phases of regional culture, at first it will be 
primarily concerned with writers more than 
any other group. This will be done by open- 
ing its pages to those who meet its needs for 
well-written and timely material. But it will 
go beyond this. Several Writers Conferences 
are planned to be held annually at key spots 
over the region. These Conferences will be for 
serious-minded people who are interested in 
their own and their community’s cultural 
development. 

The Southwest Review offers this program 
to the region with the full understanding that 
it is merely a projection to serve as a guide. It 
will not apologize if a few years show that the 
program must be completely remade; it will 
only apologize if it ever ceases to explore em- 
pirically all phases of the region’s being for a 
more dynamic program. 
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THE SILVER CRADLE 


BY JULIA NOTT WAUGH 
Drawings by Bob Winn 


The Silver Cradle is the story of the Mexican people 
of San Antonio—their traditions, customs, habits, 
and problems. It tells of the silver cradle, the most 
highly prized possession of Graciana Reyes, in which 
the Christ Child is placed every year amid the cheap 
splendor of Graciana’s own Christmas pageant. It 


tells of the “chili queens,” now vanished from Hay- | 


market Square, and the celebrations of diez y seis. 
And it tells of Doroteo, that man of epic tempera- 


ment, who presents a thousand-year-old play every | 


year—unless called to other duty by God or the law. 


Done by other hands, The Silver Cradle might 
have become a formal scholarly treatise or a maudlin 
tale of the underprivileged. In the sympathetic hands 
of Mrs. Waugh, however, it is a beautiful and charm- 
ing story which will be enjoyed by all Americans, 
whatever their race or creed. 


The Silver Cradle is decorated with unusual pen- 
and-ink drawings by Bob Winn of San Antonio's 
McNay Art Institute. 
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BY CLINTON GIDDINGS BROWN 
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From the day in 1906 when “Mr. Clint” Brown hung 
out his shingle in a little office over his father’s bank 
in San Antonio, through the long succession of “fine 
scraps, rough and tumble, no holds barred,” which 


were the jury cases he tried for defendant corpora- 
tions in personal-injury damage suits, there was not 
much about the law and human nature that he did 
not have a chance to learn. 


In You May Take the Witness he will introduce 
you to many unforgettable characters, including Dr. 
John Brinkley, who made a million dollars a year 
from his goat-gland operation until Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein called him a “quack”; old Jim Wheat, who 
killed a white man, and Jim's little grandson Lige, 
who knew what God would do to him if he told lies 
in court; Bosco, who forgot his complete paralysis 
when love called. 

You May Take the Witness is a book for anyone 
who has ever felt the fascination of courtrooms and 
trials. It is also a book in which lawyers will find an 
excellent refresher course for mind and spirit. The 
author was twice mayor of San Antonio. 


236 pages $3.95 
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